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Notes. 
LORD THURLOW. 


No step in the career of a man who, born in a 
humble Norfolk parsonage, by the force of his 


pwn talents fought his way up to the highest | 


bilice in the State, can be undeserving of atten- 
ion; and that Warburton of the Woolsack, Lord 
hancellor Thurlow, certainly forms no exception 
the law which makes us study with interest 
he rise of one who, whatever may have been his 
aults, was a man of vigorous intellect and power- 
ful influence. What a compliment did Johnson pay 
o his conversational and argumentative powers, 
hen he said of him, “ I would prepare myself for 
ho man in England but Lord Thurlow. When I 
oh meet with him I should wish to know a day 
before. 


If we accept the authority of Lord Campbell, | 
Thurlow, though he did not owe his political ad- | 


fancement to the powerful speech which he made 
t the Bar of the House of Lords in the memor- 
ble Douglas Cause, owed it to the influence 
f the Duchess of Queensberry, the friend of 
ay, Pope, and Swift, — and whose acquaintance 
¢had made while engaged in the preparation of 
@ case which was laid before the House, and 
hich Lord Campbell pronounces “a model of 
cid arrangement and forcible reasoning.” Lord 
ampbell is probably correct in saying that the 
ppeal was drawn by Thurlow; but, if so, it is 


Tract translated | 


certainly strange that he should not have signed 

it. The standing orders of the House of Lords 

require that appeals should be signed either by 

such as have been counsel in the cause in the 
| Court below, or shall attend as counsel when the 
| cause is heard; and this appeal is accordingly 
| signed by Montgomery, who argued it in the Court 
of Session in Scotland, and by Fletcher Norton, 
who was to argue at the bar of the House. 

But what Lord Campbell had previously said 
of the statement that Thurlow “ made his for- 
tune by the great speech he made at the Bar of 
| the House of Lords in the Douglas Cause,”— 
| namely, “ this story is utterly demolished by the 

slightest attention to dates,”"—applies with equal 
| force to the statement that he got his Silk Gown 
in Dec. 1761, or Hilary Term 1762, by the in- 
| fluence of the Duchess of Queensberry from his 
connection with that cause. 

For what are the facts? The Duke of Douglas 
died in 1761, and the litigation arising out of his 
devising his estates to Archibald Stewart Doug- 
las, his nephew, and revoking the prior deed of 

| settlement in favour of the family of Hamilton, 

did not commence till December, 1762. The 


cause was long contested in the Scotch Courts 
| until judgment was given in favour of the house 
| of Hamilton on the 12th July, 1767. 

On the following 15th Nov. 1767, an Appeal 


against this decision was lodged in the House of 
Lords ; the cause came on for hearing in January 
1769, and judgment was eventually given in favour 
of Douglas on the 27th February in that year. 

Now as Thurlow got his silk gown in Dec. 
1761, or January 1762, and took his seat in Par- 
| liament on 10th May, 1768, the reason of his 
| getting the former must be sought for in some 
earlier action of his life. 

The reader will doubtless remember that Mr. 
Simons, of the British Museum, republished, some 
years since, a Pamphlet * which in his opinion and 
that of some of his “friends” bore a close re- 
semblance to the style and composition of Junius. 
How far Mr. Simons and his friends are right is 
not now the question; but having alluded to it, I 
must in passing confess that I do not see any re- 
semblance between the pamphlet and the Letters 
of Junius. 

The Pamphlet is entitled “A Letter to an 
| Honorable Brigadier General Commander-in- 
| Chief of His Majesty's Forces in Canada. Lon- 
| don, printed for J. Burd, opposite St. Dunstan’s 
| 


* Junius. ‘A Letter to an Honourable Brigadier- 
General Commander-in- Chief of His Majesty’s Forces in 
Canada, London, 1760.’ Now first ascribed to Junius. 
To which is added,‘A Refutation of the Letter, §c. By 
an Officer,’ with incidental Notices of Lords Townshend 
and Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, and others. Edited by 
N. W. Simons, of the British Museum. Sm, 8yo. Picker- 
| ing, 1841. 


| 
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Church, Fleet Street, 1760.” It is addressed to | It is in the counter-reply to Pigott's attack 
Brigadier General Townshend, who, in consequence upon Lord Thurlow, that the author of 4, 
of the death of Wolfe, and of Monckton being dis- | Answer thus ascribes Lord ‘Thurlow's rise to the 
abled, signed the articles of the capitulation of | assistance rendered by him in 1760 to Brigadier 
Quebec. The Letter is a bitter attack upon | Townshend : — " 
Townshend, to whom it is addressed, and scarcely | This noble Lord owes his elevation to a circumstance 
less bitter upon Lord George Sackville. | but very little known. When General Wolfe was killej 

Townshend was, as may be supposed, greatly | at Quebec (who by the bye has been much more honored 


annoyed by this attack, and it is said, under the | than he merited, for a tew hours before the action he 
y y ’ 7 complained of being cold, General Monkton gave him 


— that Lord Albemarle — connected some brandy, and he drank so freely, he was literally in. 
in some way with the publication, sent him a | toxicated), the command devolved upon General Towns. 
challenge, and they met in Marylebone Fields on hend, now Marquis Townshend. Upon this occasion, 
the 4th November, but were interrupted. somebody wrote a severe pamphlet on General Towns. 

To this pamphlet, a reply, written obviously hend’s conduct at Quebec. It was called a Letter to « 

4 . i Hacky: 

was published under the title of “A Refutation of | conduct at Minden, the pamphlet was generally ascribe 
the Letter to an Hon. Brigadier General Com- | to his Lordship, At this time Lord Thurlow, then Mr, 
mander of His Majesty's Forces in Canada. By | Thurlow, was a young barrister in the Temple: and it 
an Officer. Urit enim fulgore suo. London: has been generally understood and believed that th 
Printed for R. Stevens, at Pope’s Head in Pater- ae — : ne the oo Letter toa 
noster Row, mpcetx. Price One Shilling.” that thie Refetation was the conse of intredecting 

This re ly, which the Monthly Review described Lord ‘Townshend, who afterwards brought him into Par. 
as an “ill-judged and ill-composed defence,” is | liament for Tamworth. It is to be observed that ther 
also reprinted by Mr. Simons trom a copy of the | is no disgrace in the transaction. There are other gen- 
fourth edition in the British Museum. A copy of | to their 

248 ° , + | Cooper (now Sir George Cooper, Bart.), another you 

the first, edition is now before me. ‘There in the on the dun 
nothing in it to indicate who was the writer of it, | of Ministry in 1756, called A Pair of Spectacles for Short 


and Mr. Simons does not appear to have known | Sighted Politicians, which introduced him to Lord Rock 
who he was, or, indeed, to have endeavoured to | ingham, who made him one of the Secretaries of the 
ascertain it. It was not part of the question Le mene d for it, = likewise gave him a pension, to take 
which he was examining — 
Thurlow, who came into Parliament for Tam- | edit. pp. 77-79. 
worth, one of Lord Townshead’s boroughs, in 1768, | It is of difficul blish a fet 
is said to have been the author. If so, it may | 1 non establis 
well be imagined that his silk gown was the | B th Thus lo ~~ kine’ 
first fruits of the services rendered by him to fi his seat 
Sewashend, or Tamworth as the nominee of Lord Towns 
And now for the authority on which this state- hend in 1768— the very first Parliament whid 
quent reste. met after Townshend had succeeded to the Peer 
In 1792 the notorious Charles Pigott published oF the certainly = far to ro the te nie 
a series of scandalous attacks on the principal | the infer- 
personages of the time, under the title of Zhe Re gown to te 
Jockey Club; or, a Sketch of the Manners of the _— , 
Age. Then, as now, scandal found a ready sale, 
and the author was “encouraged to enlarge his | xores AND QUERIES ON “JOSEPH ANDREWS" 
original design,” by the publication of a Second : : 
and a Third part, because, as he as logically as Fielding, in his novel of Joseph Andrews, de 
modestly put the case, “ the extraordinary sale” | scribes a dialogue between Parson Adams and 
was “the surest proof of the general approbation | the landlord of an inn, in which the following 
of its principles.” passage occurs : — 
But whatever may have been the cause, the mR, ‘Trade,’ answered Adams, ‘as Aristotle proves it 


sale was certainly very great, inasmuch as no less | his first Chapter of Politics, is below a philosopher, # 
unnatural as it is managed now.’ The host looked steaé- 


ee twelve a of the book were called for fastly at Adams, and after a minute’s silence asked bit 
30 whe Course O the year, — ‘If he was one of the writers of the Gazetteers? for! 

To this scandalous chronicle a reply was pub- | have heard,’ says he, ‘they are writ by parsons.” ‘Gt 
lished under the title of “An Answer to Three | zetteers!’ answered Adams, ‘ what is that?’ ‘Its4 


Scurrilous Pamphlets entitled * The Jockey Club.’ | dirty newspaper,’ replied the host, * which hath beet 
given away all over the nation for these many year 


By a Member of the Jockey Club. Qui ea que | > 

+s : : to abuse trade and honest men, which I would not suffer 
vult dicit, ea que non vult audiet. London, printed | to lie on my table, though it hath been offered me ft 
for J. S. Jordan, No. 166, Fleet Street. nothing.’ ”—Book ii. ¢. 17. 
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Can any of your readers explain the allusions 
jn this passage ? 

Book iii. ¢. 1, is a development of Aristotle's 
dictum in the Poetic that poetry is more philo- 
sophical than history. 


In b. iii. ch. 6, Joseph Andrews makes the | 


following remarks : — 


«*For my own part, when I have waited behind my 
lady in a room hung with fine pictures, while I have 


been looking at them, I have never once thought of | 


their owner, nor hath any one else, as I ever observed; 
for when it has been asked whose picture that was, it 
was never Once answered, the master’s of the house; but 
Ammyconni, Paul Varnish, Hannibal Scratchi, or Ho- 
garthi, which I suppose were the names of the painters.’” 


By the first of these names is meant Jacopo Ami- 
coni, who was born at Venice in 1675. He studied 

inting in his own city and at Rome; he sub- 
sequently settled at Munich; but in 1729 he re- 
moved to England, where he acquired consider- 
able celebrity, particularly as a decorative painter. 
He painted a staircase at Lord Tankerville’s 
house in St. James’s Square (since destroyed), 
representing stories of Achilles, Telemachus, and 


Tiresias, and the staircase at Powis House in | 


Great Ormond Street, which was decorated with 
the story of Judith and Holofernes. He likewise 
painted portraits of the Queen and the three 
eldest princesses. See Walpole’s Anecdotes of 
Painting, vol. iii. p. 446, ed. 1798, 4to. According 
to the article in the Biographie Universelle, Ami- 
coni likewise painted the Loves of Jupiter and 
Io at Moor Park, in Hertfordshire. Walpole, 
however, ib. p. 417, states that the saloon at 
Moor Park was painted by Sir James Thornhill ; 
and the same statement recurs in Clutterbuck's 
History of Hertfordshire, vol. i. p. 198. Ami- 
coni ultimately transferred his residence to Spain, 
where he died in 1752, as court painter. It 
seems strange that Fielding shonld have placed 
this obscure painter on a level with Palo Vero- 
nese, Annibal Caracci, and Hogarth. 

“Fanny —— was so hagged out with what had hap- 
pened to her in the day, that, notwithstanding all 
thoughts of her Joseph, she was fallen into so profound a 
sleep, that all the noise in the adjoining room had not 
been able to disturb her.”—Book iv. c. 14. 

Wright, in his Dictionary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial English, explains hagged as a north country 
word for fatigued, tired. Such is its sense in 
this passage, L. 


“CONSTITUTIONES CLEMENTIN.” 
Thave in my possession (pro tempore) the frag- 
ment of a manuscript, an illuminated copy of the 
Constitutiones Clementine, passed at the Council 
of Vienne in 1312. It is written on vellum; and 
€ text, which is copiously glossated, is of a bold 
character suitable to the size (folio) of the volume, 


having the initial letter of each separate chapter 
or titulus splendidly illuminated in metal and 
| colours, as has likewise the glosse or explanatory 
| notes which surrounds, in somewhat smaller cha- 
racter of letter, the whole of the text, which 
occupies the centre of the page only, as is seen in 
the first specimens of printing executed at Venice, 
and other places on the Continent, where the im- 
portant art was earlier developed than in England. 

I am not aware whether this manuscript, when 
| entire, comprised the whole of the Regulations 
passed by Pope Clement V. for the suppression of 
| the then great laxity among the monks, and the 
establishing a stricter and more attentive disci- 
pline among the secular clergy ; but its contents 
were divided into three books, each of which con- 
| tained the following heads or rubrics, viz. : — 

“ Liber I. De Summa... . et Fide Catholica. De 
Rescriptis. De Electione et rectw Pietate. De Renun- 
ciacione. De Supplenda Negiigencia Prelatorum. De 
Etate et qualiter et Ordine Preticiendorum. De Officio 
Vicarii. De Officio Delegati. De Officio Ordinarii. De 
Procuratoribus, De Restitutione in Integrum. 

“* Liber II. De Judiciis. De Foro Competente. De 
cura Possessionis et Proprietatis. De Dolo et Contuma- 
cia. Ut, Lite Pendente, nil innovetur. De Sequestra- 
tione Possessionum et Fructuum. De Probationibus. De 
Testibus. De Jurejurando. De Exceptionibus. De Re 
judicata. De Appellationibus. 

“ Liber IIT. De Vita inhonestata Clericorum. De Pre- 
bendis. De Concessione Prebenda in Ecclesiis non Va- 
catis. De Rebus Ecclesie non Alienandis, De Rerum 
Permutatione. De Testamentis. De Seputuris (Sepul- 
turis?). De Decimis. De Regularibus Religiosorum. 
De Statu Monachorum et aliorum Religiosorum. De 
Religiosis Domibus. De Jure Patronatus. De Censibus. 
De Celebratione Missarum. De Baptismo et ejus Effecto. 
De Reliquiis et Veneratione Sanctorum. De Immunitate 
Ecclesiarum. De Sponsalibus, De Magistris. De Ju- 
deis et Saracenis. De Hereticis. De Homicidio volun- 
tario et casuali. De Usuriis. De Privilegiis et Excessibus 
Prelatorum. De Poenis. De Penetentiis et Remissioni- 
| bus. De summis Excommunicationibus Suspensioneve 
Interdicti. De Verborum Sigzificatione.” 

Of the foregoing rubrics, the last twenty-one 
only are contained in the thirty-two pages, or 
| eight skins of the vellum, now left, which is the 
| concluding portion of the volume. On the last 

page are given the Contents, which are headed 
| by the following, viz.—* Ex Concilio Vienensi. 

Incipiunt Tituli sive Rubric tocius Libri Con- 
| stitucionum Clementinarum.” 

At the conclusion of a lengthy notice of one 
| Johannes Andreas, a Clementine brother, which 
follows the last glosse, is a meledictory sentence, 
often found in books, not only of this age but of 
all subsequent times, in a handwriting of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, viz.—* Iste Liber 
est de Monasterio de Bardenay. Si quis ipsum 
alienaverit, Indignationem Dei omnipotentis in- 
currat.” And underneath this is the chirograph ; 
most probably of that monastery, consisting of 
eight letters (capitals); but as the indenture, 
which contained the lower parts of these letters — 
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and was cut from the leaf, leaving an aperture | 
about half an inch broad, along the whole length | 


of the chirograph— is lost, the word thus formed 
by the capitals (if any word it was) cannot now 
be made out. 

The libraries of our ancient monasteries, if we 
can infer from Leland’s Catalogues of several of 
them, were most scantily supplied with books. 
Those enumerated by him as remaining in 
the library of Bardney when he inspected it, 
circ. 1541, consisted of three volumes only, viz. : 
Cronica Fratris Martini; Historia Regum Mace- 
donum ; and Libellus Fulcheri de Captione Jero- 
salem. But this list was probably all that was 
left of the plunder to which this, along with most | 
other like institutions, would be liable, especially 
of books and other portables of value, when the 
whole of them were on the point of falling into 
the royal treasury. And these Clementine Con- 
stitutions, with which this and probably most of 
the other larger monasteries were (by Papal in- 
junction?) supplied, were, notwithstanding the 
solemn invocation written on one of their pages, 
among the articles purloined—impiously or piously 
shal! we say ?—amid the havock in which monas- 
tie property of every kind was involved, for a | 
long period of those times. 

To these my Notes, which I hope are sufliciently | 
brief to be admitted, I will in conclusion subjoin 
& Query, and beg the solution of it from some of | 
the learned readers of your valuable periodical, | 
viz. The several uses to which these ancient chiro- 
graphs, the prototypes of our modern cheques, | 
were applied ? R. | 

Lincoln. 


SHAKSPEARE, SIDNEY, AND ESSEX. 
(Concluded from p. 106.) 
LETTER 11. 


Love's Labour's Lost.—There are good grounds | 
for the opinion, this comedy was in some measure 
founded on Sidney's masque, The Lady of May. 
Thus “the character of Master Rombus bears 
a striking resemblance to that of the erudite 
Holofernes; ‘he, too, draweth out the thread of 
his verbosity finer than the staple of his argu- 
ment.’ No doubt they were both intended to | 
ridicule the tortured English, called Euphuism ;” 
and Master Rombus, after delivering “ with 
many special graces this learned oration” to the 
Queen, is dismissed, like Holofernes, with similar | 
discourtesy. 

The Lady of May was hastily composed in 1578 | 
for the entertainment of her Majesty, then on a 
visit to the Earl of Leicester at Wanstead House, 
so that Sidney was practically the Biron on that 
occasion. 


Love's Labour's Lost appears to have bee 
formed directly on the rules laid down by Sidn 
in his Defence of Poesy, where, speaking agains 
low comedy he says : — 

“For what is it to make folks gape at a wretchaj 
beggar, and a beggarly clown, &c. But rather a buy 
loving courtier, and a heartless threatening Thraso; g 


self-wise seeming schoolmaster ; a wry-transformed traveller: 
| these, if we saw walk in stage names, which we play 


naturally, therein were delightful laughter, and teaching 
delightfulness.” 


But notwithstanding these resemblances, it js 
probable that in Biron Shakspeare had an eye tp 
the young Earl of Essex, rather than to the more 
sedate Sidney ; and Essex was also esteemed one 


| of the best poets among the nobility of England; 


his famous feather-triumph, his sarcastic remark 
on Sir Charles Blount, “ Now I perceive every 
fool must wear a favour,” but more especially his 
pageants and quaint devices before the Queer, 
all having love for their argument, show how 
completely Shakspeare has hit him off in the 
character of Biron. 

Possibly in this comedy Shakspeare may have 
followed the example of Lyly in his court come- 
dies, and complimented Queen Elizabeth as the 
Princess, in which case other courtiers being the 
other sonnetteers, Sir Walter Raleigh would be 


| the King, whose sonnet, full of tears, reminds us 


of — 
«“ A lamentable lay 
Of great unkindness and of usage hard, 
Of Cynthia, the Ladie of the Sea.” 


Don Armado may be a satire on the Earl of 
Oxford, who had travelled in Italy, and greatly 
affected foreign manners and modes of speech. 

Romeo and Juliet.—In this tragedy the Capulets 
and Montagues remind us of the rival factions at 
the court of Elizabeth; and the jeering and 


| fighting of the swash-bucklers was not an ut 


common occurrence in the streets of London in 


| Shakspeare’s own day. 


As old Capulet has a strong family likeness to 
Polonius, he must be another portrait of Lord 
Burghley ; Montague will be the Earl of Lei 
cester ; and Romeo, of course, the young Earl of 
Essex ; and it may be presumed, the violent in- 
dignation of the Queen on discovering his mar 
riage with Sidney's widow in November, 159, 
gave Shakspeare the hint of writing this play. 

These are all very ingenious suppositions, it 
may be objected; but upon what basis do they 


‘rest? This is the very circumstance that gave 


rise to the present essay, the principal items of 
which were jotted down last February. Those 
critics and commentators who feel themselves 
justified in suspecting Shakspeare, may possibly 
in Polonius have satirised Lord Burghley, be 
cause he left ten precepts, can scarcely refuse 
their assent to the following evidence, that old 
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Capulet is another representation of that minister. 
Dates are stubborn things : — 

“Jt was in the summer of this year (1561) that we 
first read of the Queen’s visiting the Secretary at his own 
house."— “ To Mr. Secretary Cecil’s, where she supped. 
Here her Council waited on her, with many lords and 
knights, and ladies; and great cheer made till midnight ; 
and then her Grace rode back to the Charter House, 
where she slept that night.”—Nares, vol. ii. p. 238. 

Thomas Cecil, Lord Burghley’s eldest son, was 
married November 27, 1564, and his son, William, 
named after his grandfather, was born in 1566. 

Romeo and Juliet was produced in the summer 
of 1591, “Tis since the earthquake —now eleven 
years;” alluding to the earthquake, April 6th, 
1580. 


The Queen's first visit to Mr. Secretary Cecil's | 
Q y | previously unknown and wanting ; ten years later 


must have been to him a memorable event, and 
most likely he danced with her Majesty on that 
occasion. Very likely he did a similar feat at the 
marriage of his son, and again on the birth of his 
grandson and heir. 

“ 1st Cap. How long is it now, since last yourself and I 
Were in a mask ? 

2nd Cap. By’r lady, thirty vears. 

1st Cap. What, man! ’tis not so much, ’tis not so much : 
"Tis since the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come Pentecost as quickly as it will, 
Some five and twenty years; and then we mask’d. 

2nd Cap. ’Tis more, ‘tis more; his son is elder, sir; 
His son is thirty. 

Ist Cap. Will you tell me that? 
His son was but a ward two years ago.”—Act I. Se. 5. 

We here see in the loquacity and half-forget- 
fulness of the two old lords, how adroitly Shak- 
speare identifies the Capulets with Mr. Secretary 
Cecil,—“ thirty years, five and twenty, ’tis more, *tis 
more.” 


“ Prince. Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice disturb’d the quiet of our streets.” 
In these lines Shakspeare must refer to three 
violent quarrels at the Court of Elizabeth, per- 
haps to the disputes immediately preceding the 
death of Leicester; but the following extract is 
peculiarly apposite. In 1564 there was a quarrel 
between the Earl of Leicester and the Earl of 
Sussex, who advocated the marriage of Elizabeth 
with the Archduke Charles : — 


“These disputes created a kind of civil war in the 
very palace, both lords openly avowing their distaste to 
each other, and keeping their servants armed about their 
persons, whenever they went abroad, as if things were 
to be decided by the sword. But the Queen, taking up 
the matter, reconciled them, or rather prevented an open 
rupture,” 

About the same period, “ Leicester was the 
avowed champion of the Queen of Scot's title, 
and was very near ruining Lord Keeper Bacon 
and Secretary Cecil for being secret fuvourers of 
the house of Suffolk.” And again, on Leicester's 
return to the Netherlands in November, 1587, 


he was thwarted just before his death by Lord 
Burghley and Lord Chancellor Hatton in his am- 
bitious project of being the Queen's Lieutenant 
in England and Ireland. 

Let us, however, examine a little further, and 
we shall see our previous analysis supports the 
following suppositions, and they, in turn, justify 
it. Benvolio, with his hazel eyes, nephew to 
Montague, would be a reminiscence of Sir Philip 
Sidney ; in the fiery Tybalt we readily recognise 
the Earl of Oxford—his quarrel with Benvolio is 
characteristic ; Mercutio and Paris, kinsmen to 
the Prince (Queen Elizabeth), are Anthony and 
Francis Bacon; and thus we find, attached to 
Lady Capulet’s advice, “ Read o’er the volume of 
young Paris’ face,” an interest and a meaning 


Shakspeare himself may have shuddered at the 
following words :— 


“ Paris. Condemned villain, I do apprehend thee: 
Obey and go with me, for thou must die.”—Act V. Sc. 3. 


The language of Paris, it must be acknowledged, 
savours more of the law than of the young cava- 
lier, —“ I do apprehend thee,” three times re- 
peated, His order also to his page to lie on the 
hollow ground and listen for a footstep, smacks 
of the young philosopher; whilst his innocent 
threat of apprehending a madman reminds us of 
the man whose cunning could ill cope with the 
craft of a Cecil, “of the old fox and the little 
beagle”: read o’er the volume of young Paris’ 
face and this short scene, and — Francis Bacon 
stands confest. 

‘The use of the word apprehend appears to have 
been a habit with Bacon; it occurs repeatedly in 
his letters, and the following singular instance 
confirms this supposition, In his Declaration of 
the Treasons of Essex he says,—“ Certain it is Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges accused Blunt to have per- 
suaded him to kill, or at least apprehend, Sir 
Walter Ralegh;” but in Gorges’ Confession, we 
read: “The said Sir Christopher Blunt per- 
suaded him either to surprise Sir Walter Ralegh 
or to kill him.” (Spedding, vol. ii. pp. 267, 296.) 
Gorges, in a manuscript writ to vindicate bim- 
self, says, “If it be demanded of me why I did 
not then fake Sir W. Ralegh ?” and Oldys writes, 
“to murder or seize Sir W. Ralegh at this meet- 
ing,” p. 331. Hence we infer the expression of 
Paris, I do apprehend thee, is characteristic of 
Bacon. 

I take this opportunity of noticing two or 
three passages, illustrative of Shakspeare, in the 
letters of Lord Bacon. At the end of a letter to 
Lord Burghley he says, “I will still be your 
beadsman,” and Proteus bids farewell to Valen- 
tine, “ For I will be your beadsman.” Mr. Armi- 
tage Brown argues stoutly, Shakspeare must have 
visited Italy before writing the Merchant of 
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Venice. “Where did he learn of an old vil- | when all their united zeal and energies were re. 
lager’s coming into the city with ‘a dish of doves’ | quired, for the renovation of the Spanish church. 
as a present to his son's master?" (p. 110.) Why The cardinal died a most edifying death on the 
with Anthony Bacon he may have partaken of an | 8th of November, 1517, at a small town named 
old villager's dish of doves. hus writes Lady | Roa, situated between Segovia and Valladolid, in 
Bacon to her son: “ This Monday one brought | the eighty-second year of his age. The principal 
hither for you from Mr. Gray dozen } pigeons, | part of his property was left to his beloved Uni- 
whereof I send you the dozen.”—* I send the first | versity of Alcala. Large legacies were also left 
flight of my doves to you both, and God bless you f to the monasteries, hospitals, and other establish- 
in Christ.”—Spedding, vol. i. pp. 115, 246; the | ments which he had either founded or restored, 


letters being dated July 24, 1592, and April 18, 
1593. Anthony Bacon returned to England in 
the spring of 1592, and took up his quarters at 
Gray's Inn, and from him Shakspeare may have 
obtained his intimate knowledge of Italian man- 
ners. Lord Southampton was also of Gray's Inn, 
and must have been well acquainted with such 
an honest good fellow as Anthony, and all three 
may, with Francis and Essex, have had many a 
Noctes Ambrosiane together. ‘This delightful sup- 
position may be regarded as a fact, if Pope's 
criticism on “ Paris’ face” be true, —“ This ridi- 
culous speech is entirely added since the first 
edition.” 

In the Sonnets Rearranged, I have pointed out 
that the 95th Sonnet (73rd ed. 1609) proves, the 
poet instead of being past middle age, “ is really 
a young man, but looking old for his years,— 
despondent, in bad health, anticipating an earl 
death; and Bacon writes, “ Which of her Ma- 
jesty’s grace being begun in my first years, I 
would be sorry she should estrange in my last 
years; for so I account them, reckoning by health 
not by age.” (Spedding, vol. ii. p. 162.) 

In conclusion I would observe, that in the 
Footsteps of Shakspeare, published just twelve 
months ago in the beginning of November, 1861, 
I have given a more homely explanation of some 
of the characters in these plays; but I have 


strictly forborne making any unnecessary allusions | 


thereto, that the reader might form his own in- 
ferences with an unbiassed judgment. C. 


TRANSLATION OF THE REMAINS OF CARDI- 
NAL XIMENEZ, TO A NEW MONUMENT, IN 
THE “IGLESIA MAGISTRAL” AT ALCALA DE 
HENARES, IN THE YEAR 1857. 


_ Foreigners often reproach Spaniards with the | 
ingratitude which they have so constantly shown | 


towards their great and illustrious men, both 
living and dead. But this reproach does not hold 
good in the case of Cardinal Ximenez. His me- 
mory has always been revered in Spain, from the 
period of his death in 1517, up to the present 


| The original will is carefully preserved in the 
“Universidad Central” at Madrid. Franciseo 
Ruyz, Bishop of Avila, his faithful friend and 
companion through life, was named his chief exe- 
cutor. He was also intrusted with the care of 
his interment at Alcalé, and with the publication 
of the Complutensian Polyglot. 

A herald having proclaimed the cardinal’s death, 
all the inhabitants of Roa and the surrounding 
country, hastened to kiss the hands of the illustri- 
ous deceased (whom many revered as a saint) 
while he was lying in state. His body was em- 
balmed, and in a few days conveyed to Alcali 
amidst the grief of the population, and the blaze 
of innumerable torches. When the procession 
arrived there, the professors and students of the 
University met the body at one of the gates, ac- 
companied by all the religious of the city—the 
corporation, the bishops, grandees, and nobles of 
the neighbouring towns; the abbot and chapter 
of the collegiate church of San Justo y Pastor, 
and an immense concourse of people of every 
rank and age. 

The body was placed in the mortuary chapel 
| previously prepared for it, where the matins for 
| the dead were solemnly chanted, and many masses 
offered up for the repose of his soul. An eloquent 
| doctor named Sirvelo preached the panegyric of 
| the deceased cardinal. ‘The body was interred 
in the chapel belonging to the College of San 
Ildefonso. A marble monument was afterwards 
erected over his tomb, on which a portrait of 
Ximenez in his pontifical robes was beautifully 
sculptured. On one of the sides are still to be 
seen the following lines : — 


“Condideram Musis Franciscus grande Lyceum ; 
Condor in exiguo nunc ego sarcophago. 
Pretextam junxi sacco, galeamque galero, 
Frater, Dux, Presul, Cardineusque Pater. 
| Quin virtute mea junctum est diadema cucullo, 
Cum mihi regnanti paruit Hesperia.” 


| The body of the cardinal remained in the vault 

of the chapel of San Ildefonso from 1517 to 1597; 
| but as the vault was then found to be very damp, 
, the remains were taken up in 1597 by order of 
| the king, and placed in a recess on the gospel side 


time. Queen Isabella, “ the Catholic,” was indeed | of the high altar in the said college. There they 
blessed in having had such a man for her prime | remained till 1664, when they were removed to 
minister, and such a prelate for the archiepiscopal another place in the chapel, where they could be 
see of Imperial Toledo ; and this too at a period | seen through an iron grating by the faithful. 
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| 
But as the veneration of the people seemed to 


become more and more intense, it was thought 
proper by the ecclesiastical authorities to remove 
the venerable remains to the original spot, where 
the body had been first interred. This translation 
was accordingly made in 1668. But in 1677 the 
members of the University, fearful lest the remains 
might perish altogether on account of the dampness 


of the vault, resolved privately to remove them once | 
more to a niche on the right of the high altar. 
This translation was carefully effected under the | 
direction of Padre Quintanilla. The bones and | 
part of the skull were wrapt in silk and cloth of 
gold. An account was inserted in the Archives of | 
the University, and the niche entirely closed up. | 
In 1778 they were examined by Dr. Luque, Don | 
Orozco y Rojas, and Don Juan José Barrios. 
But from that period till 1850 it seems that all 
traces of the cardinal’s remains had been lost, for 
the documents had disappeared which stated where 
they rested. But what was perhaps more deplor- 
able, the government had allowed the magnificent 
college of San Ildefonso to fall into decay, when 
the university was translated to Madrid. The 
chapel, too, which contained in some unknown 
part, the remains of Ximenez was daily becoming 
acomplete ruin, the whole of the building having 
been sold to an individual named Quinto, who, 
heedless of the sacred associations connected with 
the college, began to pull down the famous tower, 
in which were hung the bells cast from the cannon 
taken at the siege of Oran by the cardinal. ‘This | 
act of barbarism was too much for the inhabitants 
of Alealé to endure, With a spirit of enthusiasm 
deserving the highest praise, they raised a sub- 
scription, and repurchased the college from Quinto, 
for 30,000 reals. 

In the meantime, a document was fortunately 
found amongst some old papers in one of the col- 
leges, which proved to be a copy of the transla- 
tion which had been made in 1677. The docu- , 
ment pointed out the exact spot where the remains 
were to be found. The authorities hastened to the | 
place indicated ; the cavity was soon discovered, 
and also a chest, enclosed in which was a parch- | 
ment testifying that the remains in the chest were 
those of Cardinal Ximenez. ‘The following are 
the words : — 


“Hee sunt ossa S. N. Em. D. Fundatoris: ne amplius 
putrescerent, hue translata sunt, postquam juridice ab 
Episcopis Arcadie et Cesare, pect .... sunt: 1677.” 

A new and magnificent mausoleum was now 
erected, by permission of the government, in the 
church of San Justo y Pastor, called also “ La 
Iglesia Magistral.” 


Though the document was found in 1850, it | Norwich. 
was not till 1857 that the solemn ceremony of the | 


final translation took place. April the 27th of 
that year, will ever be memorable in the annals of 


and imposing. 1 
wax candles, which the clergy held in their hands, 


Alcali. Nearly all the ministers of her majesty’s 
government were present, having arrived from 
Madrid the preceding day. ‘They were most hos- 
pitably entertained in the palace of the Marquis 
del Morante, who took the liveliest interest in 
every thing connected with the ceremony. The 
canons of the metropolitan cathedral of Toledo, 
and the chaplains of the Mozarabic rite belonging 
to the said cathedral were also present, as well as 
representatives of the Chapter of Sigiienza, and 
the civil and ecclesiastical authorities of Torre- 
laguna, the birth-place of Ximenez. 

The procession having been formed, passed 
through the principal streets of Alcali, accom- 
panied with military bands, and a long train of 
dukes, marquises, rectors of colleges and universi- 
ties ; senators, crowds of students from Madrid 
and Salamanca, and an immense number of specta- 
tors. Troops of the civil guard lined the streets, 
and the windows and balconies were adorned with 
tapestry, &c. On arriving at the entrance of the 
church, which was most beautifully decorated, 
the remains of the cardinal were borne along the 
nave to the choir, where waved the standard of 
Ximenez, which had been carried before him at 
the siege of Oran. After a solemn pontifical mass, 
celebrated by the Patriarch of the Indies, a mag- 
nificent panegyric was pronounced on the great 
cardinal by Doctor Bernardo Rodrigo, one of 
her majesty’s chaplains. ‘The usual prayers for 
the dead having been chanted, and the absolu- 
tions given, the urn containing the remains was 
placed in a small hearse, and carried by four 
canons of the cathedral in procession round the 
church, accompanied by the clergy and civil au- 
thorities. ‘The spectacle was indeed most solemn 
The blaze of innumerable large 


the sweet smell of the incense, the organ’s solemn 
notes, and the chant of the choir, all added their 
respective parts to the impressive scene, which 


| gladdened every heart throughout Spain, that re- 


vered the memory of one of her must illustrious 
sons. 

The urn, which was enclosed in a coffin of lead, 
was finally deposited in the tomb which had been 
prepared for it. 

I am indebted to the Marqués del Morante, 
who, in 1857, kindly sent me from Madrid a pam- 

hlet, from which has been compiled this interest- 
ing account. Having said so much about the 
Polyglot of Ximenez, I hope the readers of 
“N. & Q.” will be pleased that I have given 


' them an authentic relation of the translation of 


his venerable remains. 
Joun Daron. 
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VALENTINE NOTES. flinor Aotes. 


“ tconrs.”— The following passage | ene of my ram- 
occurs in Bacon’s Descriptio Globi Intellectualis, | ples over the ancient quarter of Acradina, near 
c. 6:— this city, I chanced to enter the Franciscan Con- 

“ De cwlis vero et spatiis immateriatis, religioni omnino | vent of S. Lucia, and my attention was attracted 
standum et permittendum. Que enim a Platonicis, et } by a large dingy painting in the chapel, repre- 
nuper a Patricio (ut diviniores scilicet habeantur in phi- | senting a lady at full length with her four children 

losophia) dicuntur, non sine superstitione magna et jac | lying eround her. One of the monks told m 


tantia, et quasi mente turbata, denique ausu nimio, fructu a 
nullo, similia Valentini iconibus et somniis ; ea nos pro | that they “all died in one day,” and showed me 
rebus commentitiis et levibus habemus.”—Vol. xi. p. 21, the slab in an opposite aisle which covered their 


ed. Montagu. remains. On the canvass was the following in- 


Francis Patricius, or Patrizzi, the Neo-Platonic | 8¢ription : — 
philosopher mentioned in this passage, was born “Sig. D. Anastatia de Fitz Gibon figlia di D. Florentzo 
in 1529; and died at Rome in 1597. The fan- | de Macarthy de Kill Coach Sig. de Gfann Dermoff della 
tastic speculations of the modern Platonists are sig 

here compared to “the images and dreams of Miltau Balinatra Kil Natovrouh della provincia di Gorre 
Valentine.” Some of the customs connected with | qe] Regno d@’ Irlanda Madre di D. Tomaso D. Anna D, 
St. Valentine’s Day, seem to be alluded to; but | Eleonora D. Catarina de Fitz Gibon. Obyt Syracusis 
the article on the subject in Brand’s Popular | Die 18 Feb. An. 1728.” 
Antiquities, affords no assistance. The most pre- Does the family still exist, and is there any 
valent custom seems to have been that of drawing any record or tradition of their simultaneous 
lots for lovers. Perhaps some of your readers | disease, to confirm the story of the monk ? 
can throw light upon this allusion. . W. L. Nicnots. 
Syracuse, Jan. 27, 1863. 


Sr. Varentixe. — How this saint came to be Exxon Bastrixe.—In the account in Bohn's 
chosen as the patron of lovers seems to be still a | Zowndes, of a book of such interest as the Eixér 
verata questio, but I think that some light may | BacwAue}, a line would have been useful to note the 
be thrown on the subject by the fact that valantin | peculiarity in the earlier editions (confined, I be- 
is still used in Normandy in the sense of sweet- | lieve, to those of 1648,) of the occurrence of the 
heart. Frédéric Pluquet, a well-known Norman | word “feral” in the 15th chapter; which was 
antiquary, in a small brochure on the Popular afterwards altered to “ fatal,” and which, together 
Tales, Patois, §c. of Bayeux, explains the word with the use of the word “cycloptick” in the 
Valantin as signifying “ petit galant ; le v pour le | 12th chapter, affords one of the most suggestive 
and in a tale by a modern French novelist, | arguments that Dr. Gauden was the author. (See 

mile Souvestre, the scene of which is laid in | Hallam’s Constitutional History, note at the end 
Normandy, and in which the dialect of that | of the 2nd vol., edit. London, 1829.) So far asI 
province is occasionally introduced, both valantin | know, the occurrence of the word “ feral ” has not 
and galantin are used in this sense. There can | been mentioned by any of the correspondents of 
be no doubt that galant and vaillant are both | “N. & Q.” who have described the old copies; 
derived from the Latin valens, and our English | but it must materially increase the value of the 
word gallant, with a distinguishing accentuation, | editions in which the word is found, and might, 
combines both meanings. Valantin being thus so therefore, have been suitably mentioned in the 
closely identified with galant, it is easy to conceive | new edition of Lowndes. My copy is stated to be 
how a saint with such a name as Valentine, and | “ Reprinted in R. M. Anno Dom. 1648.” What 
whose feast occurs at “a time when all living | does “ R. M.” stand for? * 
nature inclines to couple,” should have been fixed J. Henry Snortuovse. 
— by the patron of lovers. I have not been able Edgbaston. 
to find any satisfactory reason for believing that v2 VW 
Britain and France. The assertion of some wri- > in several papers. May “ NO"? 
ters that the custom of choosing valentines had P columas of -&Q 
its origin in heathen times, and was attempted to | __ his celebrated willow came originally from aa 
be turned to a relizious purpose by the Saint enclosing a present to Lady Suffolk, who came over wi 

gious purpose by the Saint, | George II. and Queen Caroline, and was a favourite of 
seems to want confirmation. If this was the case, | both, particularly so of the King. Mr. Pope was ia 
traces of the custom would surely be found in | company when the covering was taken off the present. 


other Christian countries. Hi. pe Marevitte. He observed the pieces of stick appeared as if there were 
some vegetation, and added, ‘ Perhaps they may produce 


| [* In Regis Memoriam. J 
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something we have not in England.’ Under this idea 
he planted it in his garden, and it produced the willow 
tree which has given birth to so many others. When 
Lord Mendip purchased Pope's Villa, at Twickenham, he 
made various alterations in the grounds, and ordered the 
willow to be cut down.” 

TRETANE. 


History or Briaes’s Locarirums.—It is a re- 
markable circumstance in the history of mathe- 
matics, that the logarithms of the first thousand 
integral numbers, although calculated and printed 
by an Englishman in London, has never yet been 
correctly described by the historians. Henry 
Briggs printed what he called Logarithmorum 
Chilias Prima, on sixteen leaves of duodecimo 
size, without any indication of place or time, in- 
troducing them with the following remarks, which 
I quote entire : — 

“Quam autor typis excudendam curavit non eo con- 
cilio vt publici juris fieret; sed partim, vt quorundam 
suorum necessariorum desiderio privatim satisfaceret: 
partim, ut ejus adjumento, non solum Chiliadas aliquot 
insequentes, sed etiam integrum Logarithmorum Ca- 
nonem, omnium Triangulorum Calculo inservientem 
commodius absolveret. Habet enim Canonem Sinuum 
ase ipso, ante Decennium per wquationes Algebraicas et 
differentias ipsis Sinubus proportionales pro singulis 
gradibus et graduum centesimis, a primis fundamentis 
accurate extractum; quem una cum Logarithmis ad- 
junctis, volente Deo, in lucem se daturam sperat, quam, 
primum commode licuerit. 

“Quod autem hi Logarithmi diversi sint ab iis, quos 
clarissimus inventor, memorize semper colendx, in suo 
edidit canone mirifico; sperandum, ejus librum posthu- 
mum abunde nobis propediem satisfacturum. Qui autori 
(cum eum domi sux, Edinburgi, bis invisserit et apud 
eum humanissime exceptus per aliquot septimanas liben- 
tissime mansisset ; eique horum partem precipuam quam 
tum absoluerat ostendisset) suadere non destitit, ut hunc 
in se laborem susciperet. Cui ille non invitus morem 
gessit. 

“In tenui; sed non tenuis, fructusve laborve.” 

The copy in the Museum is a Sloane Book in 
the shabbiest of bindings, and yet this is the 
editio princeps of a work that must be used by 
every candidate in a civil or military examina- 
tion. Hutton is inaccurate ; and even the author 
of the article “Briggs” in the English Cyclo- 
pedia makes here a slip, for he writes, “ having 
printed... the first thousand numbers to nine 

laces.” This is obviously incorrect, for 6 gives 
og. of 69 = 183884909073726, which is to 14 
Places as we now say. Wm. Davis. 

Sim Tuomas Greswam.—There is reason for 
assuming that Sir ‘Thomas Gresham shared in the 
church property in Somersetshire, which fell to 
the crown at the Reformation. In Wedmore 
church, Somersetshire, there was a chantry de- 
dicated to St. Anne, which had a considerable 
endowment in land, and this land seems to have 
fallen into the hands of Sir Thomas Gresham, as 
I find in a deed dated 10 May, 37th Elizabeth, 

ing a conveyance from Thomas Stone to Ed- 


ward Stone, the estate (including a “ Piscary”) 

is described as having been “ sometyme parcell 

of the possessions of the late dissolved Chantry 

there of St. Ann,” and bought by Thomas Stone 

of Sir Thomas Gresham, Knight, of Asterley, in 

the county of Middlesex, deceased.” Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Castte Bostox. — The following 
cutting from a communication signed N. B. S. 
in your learned contemporary, the Historical 
Magazine and Notes and Queries of America, 
should be transferred to your pages : — 

“ At the time the British evacuated the town of Bos- 
ton, on the 17th of March, 1776, the Castle in Boston 
Harbor (then called Castle William, in honour of Wil- 
liam IIL, King of Great Britain) was destroyed by the 
retiring enemy. A slate-stone, measuring about twenty- 
five by twenty-five inches, was subsequently found 
among the ruins, bearing the following inscription : — 

* ANNO DECIMO TERTIO REGNI WILHELMI TERTII MAG : 
BRIT: FR: & HIB : REGIS INVICTISSIMI HOC MUNIMEN- 
TUM (EX EJUS NOMINE WILHELMI CASTELLUM NUNCU- 
PATUM) FUIT INCEPTUM. ANNO SECUNDO REGNI ANN 
MAG: BRIT: FR: & HIB : REGIN.E SERENISSIME PERFEC- 
TUM ANNOQ: DOMINI MDCCIII, 

‘A Tribuno Wolfgango Wilhelmo Romero Regiarum 
Majestatum in Septentrionale Americe Architecto Mili- 
tari primario constructum.’ ”—Vol. vi. p. 34. . 
Grime. 


Cuesuire Provers.—To “tear limb (?) from 
Warburton,” is a proverb thoughout England ; 
but it is probably not as generally known that it 
owes its origin to Lymm cum Warburton, which 
forms two medieties of a rectory on the Cheshire 
bank of the Mersey. M. 


Queries, 


As To c, cu, AND K.—It is a matter of some 
interest to ascertain historically the periods at 
which changes in the sounds indicated by these let- 
ters have taken place ; and the reasons of one being 
in certain cases replaced by another are well worth 
of inquiry. Much may be due to the caprice of 
printers, as being influenced by some temporary 
convenience, or by their supply of types. The 
following instances seem curious and somewhat 
inexplicable. In Rushworth's Historical Collec- 
tions, vol. ii. part 1. the printer’s date on the 
title-page being a.p. 1680, there is presented, 
p. 756, the Declaration of King Charles I. in 
answer to the proceedings of the Scottish Conven- 
tions. On that page we have the expressions, 
“kirk and kingdom,” but in p. 758 we have the 
words “this church and kingdom.” In quoting 
the words of his opponents in p. 759, the Declara- 
tion has “covenant between God and this church 
and kingdom ;” while in the next line but one 
stand the words, “peace of this kirk and king- 
dom.” In words addressed by a Scottish noble- 
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man to a Scottish assembly, we have, p. 844, 
“church and kingdom.” In a document of Scot- 
tish origin, p. 857, we bave “ church” and “kirk,” 
in adjoining lines, applied to the same body. 

It would be interesting to discover whether or 
not these variations existed in the documents 
which Rushworth copied. Are the manuscripts 
in existence from which he derived the materials 
of his work ? 

Are we entitled to infer from the indiscriminate 
use of the terms “kirk” and “church” that the 
pronunciation was the same? When was it that 
“charta,” giving origin to “ card,” became in 
sound “tsharta;” or “canticle” and “ chaunt” 
varied their initial sounds so greatly ? 
these changes due in some degree to the influence 
of the queens of the Stuart sovereigns? Have 
they not originated from a French fashion of pro- 
nunciation ? ConsTANTINE. 

Cape Town, South Africa. 

Motto anp Device or tur University or 
Camopripce.—In Ward's Life of the Learned and 
Pious Dr. H. More of Cambridge, Lond., 1710, 
occurs the following passage : — 

“ Methinks that Emblematical Representation of our 
Aima Mater Cantabrigia, our equally both indulgent and 
renowned Mother, the University of Cambridge, with her 
Arms stretched out, and Breasts flowing, holding the 
Sun in one hand, and the Sacred Celestial Cup in another ; 
with this Motto round, ‘ Hine Lucem et Pocula Sacra’ 


(‘ From hence issue Light and the Sacred Draughts of 


Wisdom and Knowledge’), supported on both sides with 
the Angels, as it were, of Philosophy and Religion; I 
say this noble Representation, or becoming Hierogly- 
phick, may in: a secondary sense very well befit our 
Author himself.”—P. 148, 

I should be glad to know whence this Motto is 
taken? On looking at the Index to “ N. & Q.,” 
I find it was made the subject of a Query before 
(i* S. i. 76), but seems to have met with no 
reply. Abp. Leighton frequently quotes it, e. g. 
in his Medit. Ethico-Crit. in Psalm xxxii.: “O 
puros, et perennes, et super omnia dulces Scrip- 
turarum Fontes! Hine lucem haurire est et po- 
cula sacra.” Professor Scholefield of Cambridge, 
in his edition of the Afeditationes, gives us no help 
here. Ina flyleaf of Leighton’s French Bible, at 
Dunblane, he has written the same sentence in 
the shorter form,—“ Hinc lucem et pocula sacra.” 

Errtonnacu. 

Catvert, Avruor or tue“ Tistory or KNares- 
soroucu.” — The death of this gentleman, on 
Dec. 3, 1862, at the age of ninety-two, is recorded 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, cexiv. 132. Can 
any of your readers supply his Christian name ? 
J cannot meet with a copy of his work, nor do I 
find his name under “ Knaresborough” in the Post 
Office Directory for Yorkshire. S. Y. R. 


A Frenxcu Tract TRANSLATED By WAKE.— 


Pe Sure and honest means for the conversion of all here- 
tics; and wholesome Advice and Expedients for the 


Are not | 


Reformation of the Church. Writ by one of the Com. 
munion of the Church of Rome, and translated from the 


| French. Printed at Cologn. 4to. Lond. 1688.” Witha 
| Preface (Anon.) by William Wake, M.A., pp. viii, 
Author’s Pref. 14—120. 


Cannot the name of the French author be 
found ? Cueruam, 


Gissox, — A family of this 
name lived near Gordon in 1650. Any account of 
! them will be very acceptable. x. 0, 


Herarpic.— Will any of your correspondents 
skilled in heraldry supply me with the following 
information : — 
| Whose arms were these ? 

1. Or, a lion rampant azure, debruised with a 
bar componee, arg. et gul. 

2. Baree of eight, arg. et azure, 3 chaplets or, 
orgresses gul., 2 and 1, charged with as many 
quarter foils. 

3. Vert, a saltier engrailed or. 

4, Gules, a chevron between 3 plates. 

5. Or, a bend sable. 

6. Arg. 3 bars, gules. 

7. Arg. on a fess azure, 3 fleur-de-lis or. 

8. Lozenges arg. et gules. 

9. On a canton gules. 

10. On a canton gules, in a bend or. 

If they can give me any dates, or other in- 
formation connected with the original grants, or 
having reference to the families who bore them, I 
shall be exceedingly obliged. A. E. W. 


I am very desirous of ascertaining to what fa- 
mily the arms below described at present belong, 
and shall feel greatly obliged for the information:— 

A ‘chevron between three anchors. Motto, 
“ Jesus anchora.” Crest: on a wreath an arm 
embowed, the hand holding an anchor. S. D.S. 


Gules, on a fesse argent, 3 escallop shells (pro- 
per ?), between as many crescents, 2, 1, or. To 
what family, of what county, do these arms be- 
long, and where can I find any account of the 
family ? Musarm. 


Hopes or Grapsmuir, NEAR 1710. 
A pedigree of this family wanted. x. @ 


Lampron Famity: “Tus Times” Newsrarek 
or 1828.—In consequence ef certain remarks 
respecting the family of Lambton, which, if I re 
collect rightly, were made about the time when 
the late Mr. W. H. Lambton (father of the pre 
sent Earl of Durham) was created a peer, I wrote 
and published in The Times newspaper a letter 
in vindication of the family. 

I should now be obliged if any of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” could refer me to this letter. 
believe its date to have been some time in 1828; 
but am not quite sure, owing to the many years 
that have elapsed since it was written. B. T. ©. 

Lincoln’s Inn. 
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Lerra Famiry.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information about the Leith family, prior 
to the time of William Leith, Provost of Edin- 
burgh (1350), he being the first one of that name 
Ihave come across. I fail also to find in Burke 
any mention of William Leith’s descendants till 
the time of John Leith,” ancestor of the Leiths of 
Leith Hall. I have reason to believe, from the 
name (which means channel in the Norse), that 
the family came over originally from Scandinavia. 
The surname Leith is still to be met with in 
Norway. Is there any record existing which 
would give me the genealogy complete of the 
Leiths (Aberdeenshire)? Epwarp 
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Rev. Cuarues Sway, pensioner of Catharine 

Hall 1817 and 1818, or thereabouts, left the 

University without a degree, but obtained Holy 
' Orders; and was at one time chaplain of the 
| “Cambrian.” He published various works be- 
| tween 1822 and 1830; the last being a Sermon, 
| preached in the chapel of Dulwich College. As 
_we have been unable to find any subsequent 
notice of him, we conclude that he is dead. Any 
information respecting him will be acceptable. 
C. Il. & Tuomrson Coorer. 


Cambridge. 

“ Sunpay, A Porm.”—Can any reader tell me 
who is the author of — 

“Sunday; a Poem in Defence of the Reasonable En- 


Mautarp: Sermones.—There is a volume of | joyments and Recreations of the Toiling Classes of Lon- 


Sermones by Maillard, De Sanctis, anno 1507, | 
printed by Johan Petit, 8vo, extending to fol. | 
151; then a Sermo, unpaged, two sheets, signed 
A.and B. After this, Sermones de Adventu, 116 | 
folios. I have not found any account of this | 
volume or of the Sermones in any bibliographical 
work to which I have access. Brunet’s earlier 
editions say nothing about it, nor does Greswell | 
in his Annals of Parisian Typography. 
Tora Ruo. | 


Curva.—Can any of your readers tell me | 
where “ New Hall” China was made. I have | 
some specimens which are marked “ New Hall,” | 
but cannot tell the locality to which they belong ? | 

I shall also be glad to know something about | 
the locality where earthenware dishes and plates | 
of remarkably good and even elegant design, | 
marked “ Stephan,” with an anchor in blue, and 
also with an impressed anchor, were made. I am 
glad to see that your correspondent, Mr. Luew- 
ELLYNN Jewitt, F.S.A., is writing the histories | 
ofall the old China works of England in the Art | 
Journal. Perhaps he, or some other of your 
readers, will kindly answer these queries. 

W. Lonepen. 


| 

Ricnarp, Kixc or tHE Romans.— The Gen- | 
tleman's Magazine for January, 1860, contains a 
very good paper on “ Richard, Earl of Cornwall, 
and King of the Romans,” second son of King 
John. A descendant of this sovereign (through 
a female branch) wishes to recover his portrait. | 
Can any of your readers tell him where it is to be 
found ? NANFANT. | 


Saxta, orn Sassta, ry Rome. —On several of 
| impressions of mediwval seals, the words | 

Saxia,” or “ Sassia de Urbe” occurs ; and I shall | 
feel obliged by information on the locality in the | 
city of Rome to which this expression refers. 
M.D. | 


* Date unknown, possibly the son. 
+ Grose, Antiquarian Repertory. 


don on the Sabbath Day. By a Friend to Humanity,” 

Small Svo, pp. 73. Calais, 1837 ? 

_ The author, it will be seen, takes the popular 

side of a question now on the éapis; and has a 

long preface upon the anti-episcopal views he 

entertains. J. 0. 
Sopa Wartrr.—When was this beverage first 


introduced ? I find it mentioned, not at all asa 
novelty, in a book (Sketches of Character), the 


| second edition of which was published in 1813. 


It must, therefore, be at least fifty years old; yet 
I have never seen it noticed in any work of the 
last century. It is, I believe, exclusively an 
English drink. I never met with it on the Con- 
tinent except in shops professedly selling English 
articles. Foreigners substitute Seltzer water. 

Is there any natural spring existing which soda 
water is meant to imitate ? 

What is aerated water, which I see stamped 


| on many bottles resembling in shape and appear- 
| ance soda-water bottles ? 


Sry ites. 


Portrait or Secnerr.— Some months ago I 
purchased an old painting which was placed out- 


_ side a small broker's shop in an obscure part of 


London. 

Notwithstanding its dirty appearance and its 
want of a frame, it struck me as possessing con- 
siderable merit. On taking it home I found 


| written on the back, “ Rittratto di Paolo Segneri, 


Filosofo, Murillo.” I therefore concluded at once 


| that it must be a copy of a Murillo, as I could 


not imagine for one moment that I had the good 
fortune to come across a Murillo. 

But I wished also to be certain that it was a 
portrait of the celebrated Father Paul Segneri, 
and I went therefore to Mr. Evans, the printseller 
in the Strand, and bought three prints repre- 
senting Segneri at various periods of his life. I 


| also went to the Print Room of the British Mu- 


seum, but only saw one print of the same name. 
Still, although not one of the prints had been 
engraved from the painting I possessed, yet the 
likeness between the prints and the painting was 
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such as to leave no doubt of its being a portrait 
of Segneri. Satisfied on this point, I next tried 
to ascertain whether Murillo had ever painted a 
portrait of Segneri. But as Murillo never left 
Spain, and Segneri, though a great missionary, 
and going from place to place, never visited 
Spain, no portrait by Murillo could well exist. 
The picture has been framed and very care- 
fully restored, and any one can see it by calling 
at Mr. Candler’s shop, 4, Sussex Terrace, West- 
— Grove, Bayswater. My own belief is, that 
the portrait was painted by Carlo Maratti. Seg- 
neri was born 1624, died 1694; Maratti, 1625; 
died 1713. In 1692 Innocent XII. raised, Seg- 
neri to the office of preacher in the Apostolic | 
College at Rome; and as Maratti lived at Rome | 
at the same time, and painted the portraits of 
many cardinals and ecclesiastics, it is only reason- 
able to suppose that so celebrated a man as Seg- 
neri would not have been omitted by Maratti. 
Any information that your readers can give will 
be most welcome. E. H.B. 


“To es Custos."—I submit the undermen- 
tioned difficulty for the consideration of literati, 
in the hope that “ N. & Q.” may convey it to 
some collegiate institution where this disciplina 
arcani is understood, if not practised, to this day : 
for, like Depositio, it probably prevailed in Pra- 
Reformation times in many of the Continental 
Schools. 


“In the hall of the college of Westminster, when the 
boys are at dinner, it is, ex officio, the place of the second 
boy, in the second election, to keep order among the two 
under elections; and if any word, after he has ordered | 
silence, be spoken, except in Latin, he says to the speaker | 
* Zu es Custos;’ and this term passes from the second | 
speaker to the third, or more, till dinner is over. Who- 
ever is then custos has an imposition. | 

“ It is highly probable (adds the very respectable gen- | 
tleman to whom I am indebted for this information), that 
there had formerly been a tessera, or symbolum, delivered 
from boy to boy, as at some French schools now; and | 
that custos meant custos tesserae, symboli, &c.; but at West- | 
minster, the symbol is totally unknown at present.”— 
(From Dryden's Works, by Scott, vol. xviii. | 
p. 98. 


CneTuam. 


Turep Arter Erirnany, 1863.—The Benedic- 
tine Almanack (London, Richardson & Son), gives | 
the Church Order for to-day, as follows : — 

“25, Sund. 3rd after Epiphany gr. d. green. In ves- 
pers com. of fol.” 

- all mention of the Conversion of St. 
aul. 

The Catholic Directory (London, Burns & Lam- 
bert), as well as Battersby’s Catholic Directory 
(Dublin, Mullany), gives S. Paul, after naming 
the Sunday. 

Why does the Benedictine defer S. Paul to , 
February 21 ? Q. 


| 


Universtry Reoisters.— A person took his 
bachelor’s degree at Cambridge, 1622; and was 
admitted Master of Arts, 1626 (was a pensioner 
at Trinity College there). I am anxious to ascer. 
tain his residence, or that of his father. Will the 
University books give that information, and to 
whom should I apply for it? The dates are on 
the authority of the Rev. Mr. Hubbard of Em. 
manuel, Register of the University, somewhere 
about the middle of the last century. Crevrox. 


ZuccaRELL AND Witson.—Who now possesses 
the painting by Zuccarelli, ‘“ Macbeth and the 
Witches,” which was engraved by Woollett from 
the original picture then in the possession of on 
Wm. Lock, Exq.? And who engraved a picture 
after Richard Wilson, “The Death of Adonis,” 
and who has the original or arepetition? H.B. 


Queries With Answers. 


Wittram Dorrineton. — “ Letters and De 
spatches relating to the taking of the Earl of Or. 
mond, by O" More, a.v. 1600. Edited by the Rer. 
J.Graves.” In a weekly publication in which th 
above work is noticed, there is the following quo- 
tation : — 

“ They who are so apt to lay this accident as an impu- 
tation to my government, may as well tax the Mayord 
London because Dorrington brake his own neck from 
the Steeple of St. Pulcher’s.” 

This must allude to some previous story. Ca 
any of your readers inform me what it is? 

A Member or tHe University Coop. 


[Cole has the following notice of this lamentable oc- 


| eurrence, Addit. MS. 5815, p. 187: — 


“In a MS. lent me by my good friend Mr. Thoms 
Martin of Palgrave, in Suffolk, is a copy of a letter 
wrote by William Dorrington, Esq., sealed and left with 
his stat! upon the top of the steeple of, St. Sepulchre’ 
church, in London, 10 April, 1600, the same day that he 
cast himseif headlong from the same, having the next 
day a cause to have been heard against him in the Str 
Chamber. The letter is as follows : 


« «© let me live, and I will call upon Thy name,’ 


«Let noe other bodie be troubled for that which i 
my owne facte. John Buncley and his fellowes, by 
perjurie and other bad meanes have brought me to this 


| ende, God forgive it them as I doe. And, O Lord, 


forgive me this cruel facte upon my owne body, which | 
utterlie detest, and humbly praied to cast it behinde his, 
and that of his moste exceedinge and infinite mercie be 
will forgive it me, with all my other sinnes. But sa 


| after that they had thus slandered me, every day that 
| lived was to me an hundred deaths, which caused me! 
| chuse rather to die with infamie, than to live with it 


famie and tormente. 
*O summa Deitas, que Celis et Inferis 
Presides, e mediis medere miseris, 
Ut spretis Inferis, letar Superis, : 
Reatis dona veniam. 
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Trusting in the only passion and merits of Jesus Christe, 


and confessinge my exceedinge greate sinnes, I said, Jesu, 
Master, have mercy on me. 
The unhappie Wi!lm. Dorington, th’ elder.’” 
In The Royall Legacies of Charles I. to his Persecutors 


and Murderers, 4to, 1649, this painful event is also al- | 


juded to at p. 74: “ How many presidents have we of 
iadgements which hunt and pursue Impropriators, and 
‘such as divest the Church of her sacred dedication? Were 
there no more than that upon the family of Sir William 
Dodington (sic) of Hampshire, a family of a civil govern- 
ment, yet as heavily plagued as any before it: one, and 


afather of them, brake his own neck from the church of 


St. Sepulchre, in London: the lady of Sir William, a 


most virtuous woman, received fifteen wounds into her | 
body from the hand and sword of her own son: the son, | 


for this horrible matricide, was hanged in sight of the 


house where he was untimely born: one of Sir William’s | 


brothers, and a most virtuous gentleman, is now (if 
living, and hath been these, many years) blind. 
pursuits of vengeance, and many more better known to 


These | 


others, have followed that family of honour and virtue, | 


and by observation the like have continued upon it from 
the time some one of that house greedily enriched him- 
self with those matchless Church robberies of King 
Henry VIII. Insomuch as this virtuous Sir William hath 
even undone himself, by returning almost his whole 
estate (consisting of such revenues) to the Church, from 
whence it was stolen, though not by himself.” ] 


WuuaMm Trxpare.— Will “ N. & Q.” be good 
enough to inform me whether William Tyndale, a 


Mr. Offor informs us in a private letter, that the ordina- 
tion of Wm. Tyndale is also stated on Herolt’s Sermons 
in St. Paul’s library. ] 


Con-remrorary.—Is this word in general par- 
lance pronounced as spelt, or as if written with 
the omission of the first x? Dictionaries differ 
on this subject, and I should be glad if any of 
your readers could give some authority to quote 
from. S. A. W. 

Foo-chow-foo, China. 

[See “N. & Q.” 1st S, xii. 102,415. The Latin, Ita- 
lian, Portuguese, Spanish, and French all retain the n. 
The word, like many others of Latin origin, may possibly 
have passed into our own language from the French; and 
as the French, in pronouncing, slur the n, this may be 
one reason why the n is occasionally dropped in English. 
Ogilvie says “For the sake of easier pronunciation and 
a more agreeable sound, this word [contemporary] is 
often changed to cotemporary, and this is the preferable 
word.” So Webster. Wright only says “Contemporary 
is of more general use.” 

In regard both to the spelling and pronounciation of 
the word there is a difference as well in practice as in 
opinion. The question is one on which we cannot pre- 
tend to adjudicate; nor are we aware of any supreme 


| authority. ] 


translator of the Holy Scriptures, was a laymanfor | 
cleric? The presumption, looking at time and | 


circumstances, would be that he was in ecclesias- 
tical orders of some degree. At Oxford he was 
a teacher, lecturer, possibly member of the go- 


verning body of Magdalen Hall, adjoining Mag- | 


dalen College, and was after 1519 tutor and 
chaplain in the family of Sir John Walsh of 
Little Sodbury Manor, Gloucestershire. 


| Hoffman, Hon. J. V. D. of Géttingen. 


“ Cnronicres or you give 
me any information concerning a book published 
in London, by Thomas Bosworth, 215, Regent 
Street, called the 

“ Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, 
the Wandering Jew; embracing a period of nearly xix 
Centuries. Now first revealed to, and = by, David 


It is in six large volumes. All my endeavours 


' hitherto to find a review of the book have proved 


Here he | 


preached and expounded Scripture, both at home 
and in the adjoining towns: yet his preaching was | 


not complained of by the church dignitaries of 
the neighbourhood, but that he preached heresy. 
All this would seem to imply some authority to 
teach. Was he in deacon’s or any other clerical 
orders? And will “N. & Q.” render the answers 

certain by giving authorities ? A. B.C. 
(Mr. George Offor, in his Life of William Tyndale, pre- 
fixed to the reprint of The New Testament of 1526, states 
at p. 7, that “the ordination of William Tyndale took 
Place at the conventual church of the priory of St. Bar- 
tholomew in Smithfield, on the eleventh day of March, 
1502, by Thomas, suffragan Bishop of Pavaden, by au- 
thority of William Warham, Bishop of London, and was 
ordained priest to the nunnery of Lambley, in the diocese 
of Carlisle. He took the vows, and became a friar in the 
monastery at Greenwich in 1508.” Mr. Offor farther 
alts: “We are indebted to the Rev. R. H. Barham, of 
St. Paul's, for the discovery of a memorandum in Latin, 
fomlierty interesting in tracing the history of Tyndale. 
ame on the title-page of the Sermones de Herolt, a small 
Jno printed in the year 1495, in the cathedral library : 
ee ttitably pray for the soul of John Tyndale, who gave 
is book to the monastery of Greenwich of the observ- 
ance of the minor brothers, on the day that brother 
his son, made his profession, in the year 1508.” 


fruitless; and what I now desire to know, is, 
what trust may be placed in the truthfulness of 
this remarkable history ? Hatton TuRNER. 

Rifle Brigade, Winchester. 

[A notice of this curious performance will be found in 
The Athenaum of October 15, 1853, p. 1215. The im- 
pression of the reviewer is, “ that the story of the Wan- 
dering Jew has been selected by Mr. Hoffman as a con- 
venient allegory, or narrative machinery, for the putting 
forth of the rather chaotic contents of his own mind, 
including both his philosophy and bis learning.” ] 


Enxeusu Synonyms. — Who was the author of 
a work, entitled The Difference between Words 
esteemed Synonyms in the English Language, §¢c., 
2 vols. 12mo, Dublin, 1766? It is, if I mistake 
not, a reprint of an English publication, which 
had probably appeared some years before, as 
“London, May 21, 1766,” may be found at the 
end of the dedication to Philip, Earl Stanhope. 

AbBHBA. 


[ This work is by that universal genius and wholesale 
dealer in compilations, Dr. John Trusler, whose extended 
list of manufactured productions, some of them exceed- 
ingly curious, may be seen in Watt's Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica. The work noticed by our correspondent first ap- 
peared anonymously in 2 vols. 12mo, 1766: see notices 
of it in Gent. Mag., xxxvi. 288, and Monthly Review, 
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xxxv. 150. A second edition, with the author’s name, 
was published in 1783. This edition, we are told, was 
“improved by expunging such distinctions between 
words, as on a more attentive examination appeared to 
the author to be trifling, and by many respectable addi- 


tions and amendments.” ‘Trusler’s compilations appear | 


to have been profitable speculations, for he purchased an 
estate at Englefield Green in Middlesex. He died in 


1820 at the ripe age of eighty-five. His JJemoirs are | 


noticed in our 1* §, iii. 61, 110.) 


Rev. Taomas Westtey.—My copy of Walker's | 


Sufferings of the Clergy, fol. 1714, has the fol- 
lowing memoranda on its title-page : — 

“The Gift of the Rev’, Mr. Thos. Westley to W™. 
Marchant, Aprill, 1724.” 

“ The Gift of M". Marchant to John Coles.” 

I am anxious to know who the “ Rev’. M’. 
Thos. Westley was. Epwarp Peacock. 

[There was a Rev. Thomas Westley, Prebendary of 
Bath and Wells between 1723 and 1742. (Le Neve’s 
Eceles. Anglicane, i, 189, ed, 1854.) This Mr. Westley 


was also Rector of Berkley in Somersetshire: his death 1 | 


announced in the London Magazine of 1742, p. 309.) 


Replies. 
ANCIENT LAND TENURES. 
(3" S. iii. 28.) 


The editor's reply to the Query of H. G., under 
this head, and reference to Mr. Morgan's book, 
has recalled my attention, and induced me to 
direct the notice of readers of “ N. & Q.” to a 
collateral inquiry, which I instituted four years 
ago, as to the reason why the divisions between 
the strips of land, of which the old common fields 
were composed, and consequently the strips them- 
selves, were invariably more or less curved. 
(2™' S. vii. 373 ; viii. 19, 32.) 

The valuable quotation given by Mr. Riter 
(to whom I take this opportunity of expressing 
my obligation) from the treatise De Housebondria 
although very nearly touching the subject, does 
not quite meet the question, and I am sure that it 
does not warrant the inference he draws from it, 
for it is impossible that a strip of land, 40 perches 
in length by 4 perches in breadth, can be ploughed 
round and round so as to end in the centre. I 
believe that by “ xxxiii feetz entour” is meant 
33 times up and down, that is, the plough turned 
round as many times at each end. And no 
“rounding of corners ” would give to each of the 
several strips, into which an old common field was 
divided, a precisely uniform shape, which form, 
permit me to repeat, is not the regular are of a 
circle, but a line curving towards one end, in 
some instances recurved. ‘Travelling last summer 
through the county of Worcester, I observed 
that although there were no mire-balks in exist- 
ence, the line of ploughing in large inclosures 
followed exactly the same curve as it did before 
the obliteration of the old divisions. 


ILL Fen. 14, ¢3, 


The suggestion which L. M. N. was so kind as 
to make, derived from ancient Etruscan practice, 
I consider on the same grounds equally untenable, 
The peculiar form of these divisions is not Etrus. 
ean, but Teutonic; and I am informed that ip 
the north of Germany the system of common 
fields divided into strips of land by mire-balks 
still prevails. 

have in my possession a Ficld-book of » 
pavish in this county (in the time of James I), in 
which an account is given of every common field, 
of the furlongs into which each is divided, and 
of the quantity and ownership of each of the lands 
(as the strips are provincially called), into which 
each furlong is subdivided. I believe that thes 
fields, furlongs, and strips will be found to answer 
to the carucela, the guarentina, and the acra of 
Domesday Book, and that neither the one nor the 
other represented a definite quantity of land 
But, as L. M.N., justly remarked, “ the whole 


| archeology of the subject is too important and 


interesting to be passed over thus superficially,” 
and I venture to express a hope that an arcbe- 


| ologist will yet be found willing and able to take 


up the subject, and track it to its origin. 


A.C. 


HACKNEY. 
(3" S. iii, 95.) 


I think I can be of some slight assistance to A.A. 
in his search. In Elizabethan times, hackney ap- 
pears to have been generally used in the sense 0 
“hired.” In Lyly'’s Mother Bombie, the letter-out 
of horses is called a hackney-man, and the words 
so used in Florio’s Second Fruits, ch. iii., and in 
Act 1V. Se. 1 of Mother Bombie, Dromio likens 
“ schollers to hacknies, because he knew two hired 
for ten groates a peece to say service on Sunday, 
and that’s no more than a post horse from hence 
Canterburie.” Shakespeare also twice uses iti 
the same sense, but involved with the older sig- 
nification of common. The earliest reference | 
have seen to it in this sense is Piers Plowma, 
p. 96 (Halliwell’s Dict.) Haquenée, however, ® 
used in French at the same time, never meant § 
hired horse, but only “an ambler.” Thus m 
Cotgrave we have —*“ Cheval de louage, a back 
ney ;” but “ acquenée, an ambling horse, gel- 
ding, or mare;” and in Sherwood (1660) ¥ 
have under “ horse ” and “ amble "—“ An ambling 
horse, hacquenée;" and under “horse” a0 


Again, in French, hacquenée stands alone, the 
words for ambling and hiring being quite dif 
ferent, and the only word that I know of appt 
rently the same root is hacquet, a cart or driy- 
Lastly, in older English, in the quotation from 


Chaucer, hackney is used as roucin, an 0 


“hackney,” “A hackney, cheval de louage.” 
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horse of service or roadster; and in the Prompt. 
Parv. (1440), Hakeney is Latinised by * bajalus” 
portator, and sometimes a servant (compare 
bajulona, lectus qui in itinere bajulatur”), and 
by “equiferus,” a bad or unbroken horse, or 
“caballus agrestis.".— Du Cange. 

Hence, from both French and English, it may 
be inferred that hackney was the common cart or 
farm horse, or horse of all work, and as their use 
extended, the common roadster. ‘The amble, 
however, being the easiest journey pace, especi- 
ally for wives of Bath, cockney John Gilpins, et 
hoc genus omne unaccustomed to riding, and very 
few of whom would like the jolting for any dis- 
tance of the “right butterwoman’s pace to mar- 
ket,” so I conceive that in French hacquenée 
came to signify a horse of this pace. ‘Thus Florio 
inch. iii. both of his First and Second Fruits, says 
that the hire “ is a shilling a day for a horse that 
ean amble (and is caparisoned).” In England, 
again, I think that the rise of hackneymen and the 
important accident of paying for their “ hakeneys” 
caused a corresponding change in the significa- 
tion. 

If the “ roussin” which, as a “ horse of ser- 
vice or arms,” was due once in their lifetime by 
(French) vassals of holdings of ten pounds a year 
to their lord, was in other places called a hackney, 
we should have an intermediate link between the 
“caballus agrestis” and the ambling road pacer. 
Are there any passages to show that hackney in 
English had in early times the meaning of hac- 
quenée? From Rymer, l. vii. p. 27, Du Cange 
quotes “ Hakenius, equus tolutarius, gradarius. 
Gallet Hagquenée; Mandatum Ed. UI. Reg. 
Angl. 1373," N. B. 


I trust that the accompanying extract from 
Le Dictionnaire Etymologique of Ménage (Paris, 
1690), will be found satisfactory and conclusive, 
so far as regards the derivation of the French 
haquenée. You will observe that my philclogist 
alludes to a claim set up by the Flemings and Eng- 
lish to priority over the French in the possession 


* Sus, sus, allez vite en jaquet, 
Et pe(a)nsez le petit haquet, 
Et luy taites bien la litiére.’ 
Nous avons fait de méme haque de Haca. Les Arragonois, 
selon le témoignage de Nicot, au lieu de haca disent faca 
par le changement ordinaire de I’ en F.” 

There is also a very old French proverb: “ Vin 
qui est; clere qui sait; Haque qui va.” I have 
looked into Caseneuve, Origines de la Langue 
Frangoise (Paris, 1694), but find his note on 
haquenée less curious than hazy. ‘The French 
verb embler (to amble), which is expressive of the 
pace of a hackney, is formed from ambulare ; and 
Caseneuve professes to have found in the glossary 
of “the Monk Kéron” anakane for ambulans. 
But what is the “ Tiois” or “Tioian” language 
in which the said Kéron was, it seems, a profi- 
cient? More learned word-masters than 1 may 
be able to answer this query. 

A tiny paddock is opened from the main-meadow 
of discussion by Ménage’s allusion to the Teutonic 
languages. Remark that he spells the Flemish for 
an ambling horse with a 4, and the English without 
one. Unless this erudite philologist was as care- 
less in his English orthography as the majority of 
his modern countrymen, the particular kind of 
horse in question was called in England, in the 
reign of William IIL, a hacney; which at once 
abrogates the possibility of its having any thing to 
do with the village of Hackney. Still the word 


| Hackney may have really come to us from Flan- 


ders; and, note it well, Flanders horses have 
generally been the staple in horseflesh for hiring 
in this country. The coach-and-six was drawn 
by Flanders mares: those same animals, broken 
down, might well be found in the first hackney or 
hackeney coaches; and, at the present day, the 
hired long-tailed steeds in hearses and mourning 
coaches, are of unmistakeable Flemish origin, if 
not actually imported from the Low Countries. 


of hackeney, hacney; but I hold, as I have always | 


“one, to the Latin etymon, and say ditto to Messire 
Menage 


Haquenéc—aspiré—Lat. Equus gradsrius, M. de Case- 

y va (voyez sa note: elle est curiense) le dérive 
mot Tiois. signitiant incedere, ambulare. D'’autres 
he du Flamand Hackeney ou de lAnglais 
Cest au contraire le Flamand hackeney 
ae aeney qui viennent du Frangais haquenée, et le 
vient du Latin-barbare hackinea, formé 
Us"dans cette maniére :— Equus, akus, akineus,akinea, 
Au lieu dakmea, on a dit hinea, par 
od I'Italien chinea :—D Akus on fait le dimi- 
akettus, dont nous avons fait haqnet, qui se trouve 


dan 
» “80s nos vieux auteurs pour un petit cheval, irraew», Co- 


quillard, dans le * Monologue du Puis’ dit: — 


Gerorce AuGustus SALA. 
Reform Club. 


Furetiére, in his Dictionnaire Universel des mots 
Francais, says that haguenée is derived from 
hakinea, the diminutive of haca, which is used in 
Spanish to signify hackney. Noel and Carpentier, in 
their Dictionnaire Etymologique (Paris, 1831), de- 
rive haquenée from the Latin equina. Haquet 
(from equus) seems to have been an earlier form 
for a small horse, as appears from the following 
lines by Coquillart—a French poet, who died about 
1490: — 

* Sus, sus, allez-vous-en, Jaquet, 
Et pansez le petit haquet, 
Et lui faites bien la lititre.” 

Ménage is said to have compiled an extensive 
article (which I have not seen) on the etymology 
of the word hagquenée, and remarks that Caseneuve 


derives it from anakanc, a Greek word of Tios, 
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signifying to walk, to take a walk. Others think “ Home AND ForEIGN Review” (38. iii. 80, 97,) 
that it comes from hackeney, a Flemish word, or | Permit me, as a Roman Catholic layman, to say, the 


from the English hackney. Ménage, however, | word or two in reply to the Rev. F. C. Iluses. Fr 
maintains that it is derived from the corrupted | peru’s remarks concerning The Home and Foreigg FY 
Latin word hahinea, equus. In the former word | Review. : : thi 
there seems some resemblance in the pronuncia- Your notice (p. 80) was as accurate as it could the 
tion to the neighing of a horse. J. Macray. | be under the circumstances in which literature x tha 
present exists in our body. The Roman Cath an 

— lics of Great Britain have no organ in the sam om 

sense that many other political and religious the 

PALMERIN OF ENGLAND. bodies have. Our periodical press, so far from pul 

“ie ue os representing the feelings and hopes of che mor oe 

(3"* S. iii. 65.) thoughtful and learned among us, has too ofter abl 

In “N. & Q.” p. 65, Mr. Cotxier has a note | done what it could to discourage thought and res 
upon the early editions of Palmerin of England, learning. ‘The Home and Foreign Review ws this 
in reference to an entry in the “ Registers of the | established a short time ago for the purpose of for 
Stationers’ Company,” “of the Thirde Booke ... | furnishing educated Roman Catholics with a peri the 


to be printed in Englishe,” 1594. Mr. C. states | odical that would in some degree represent thei oe 
that he knew of no earlier impression than that of | views, and of whose style and literary culture they 

1602, by A.M.: a second part was printed 1609, | need not be ashamed. It has fully succeeded ia 
and the two parts republished in 1639 by B. | doing this. Though I differ from its writersin fe 4.., 
Alsop and T. Fawceet. Bohn has the same state- | some important particulars, I am bound to ay 
ment with further particulars and the following that in high moral tone, religious instincts, and the 
paragraph : — range of thought, it is far superior to any othe 


vor 

“The third and last part of Palmerin of England (i. e. | Roman Catholic periodical that has been hither ou 

Palmerin Olivia) translated into English by Anthony | published in this country. ope 

Munday. Lond. 1602. Black Letter.” The condemnations which certain bishopsal Fy, 
I have now before me a 4to volume, black | other persons have thought fit to publish agains 

letter, in a limp parchment cover, the title wanting, | the Home and Foreign Review, are, as your readen T 


“Epistle to the Right Worshipful and his ap- | are, I hope, aware, utterly unimportant. Theres | muc 
roved Good friend Maister Frances Young of | no censorship of the press in England. Literary Py. 
rent-Pelham, in the County of Hertford, Esquire, | criticisms appearing in a pastoral have the sam #80 


and to the most kind Gentlewoman and my mis- | weight as if they were printed in a magazine; talo 
tresse, Susan Young, his loving wife,” &c. signed | just so much, and no more. Epwarp Pzacocs. —y 
A. Munday, 2 pages. To the Ladies and Gentle- Bottesford Manor, Brigg. ho 
women of England, signed A. M., 1 page, signa- Tue Canons or 1640 (3" S. iii. 25, 59.)—Thee Ww 


ture 4 4. In Lucubrationes A. M. Epigramma | canons are very common. I have several copiesit 
R. W., 1 page. The First Part of the no less | different volumes of tracts. In any considerable 
Rare than Excellent and Stately History of the | cojlection of tracts of the period the Canons ¢ safel 
Famous and Fortunate Prince Palmerin of Eng- 1640 are sure to be found. They were not r Mo 
land. Finis. Signature rf concluding with printed until they appeared in Sparrow's oT : 


Munday’s apology for imperfections and promise | tion, . nit 
of the Second Part, the Title of which follows, as _ mas ao eeks 

before given, “ and Florian du Desert his brother, Anrtuvr O'Connor (3 ggg — 7 
&e. &c. ‘Translated out of French by A. M., one | 220 there was an inquiry relative . 


O'Connor. He was accustomed to talk of pe Knig 
paring an account of his life for the press 5 to, 
occasionally he sat down to the task of examin | Cory 
his papers. He expressed his intention very de 


of the Messengers of her Majesties Chamber. 
Petere aut abstine. London. Printed by Thomas 
Creede and Bernard Alsop, 1616.” ‘There is 
another Epistle Dedicatorie to Maister Francis 


9 > unte 
Young, and Address to the Reader, promising | h the only chidde 
the Third Part. The book ends at rf 4 with | Madame O'Connor; she was %.@, 


Condorcet. Madame O'Connor died about for speci 


another address to the Courteous Reader, and a years ago; the two sons died before their mothe ae 


promise, “ after I have ended the third part of 


this worthie Historie,” to give them Palmerin The elder son left a tw ayes | 
d'Olivie, in three parts, and Primaleon of Greece.” | reside on the estate at 70.)- ame 
A Table of the Chapters finishes the Volume. tats’ Bones un Serutcures (3 
What is the solution of the discrepancies be- | I have just been reading Bateman's /en t 


tween this copy and the notices of Mr. Cottier | Diggings in Celtic and Saxon Grave Hills, _ I 
and Mr. Bohn ? lora Ruo. | could not fail to be struck with a fact so sip, 0. 


14, "63, 
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as the frequent finding of rats’ bones mingled with 
the bones of the person that had been interred. 
Frequently they occurred in great quantities, I 
was much disappointed, however, at not finding in 
this book any explanation as to how they got 
there. Did any superstition exist which suggested 
that rats were buried with the bodies? It should 
seem not. From two or three passages, on which 
no particular stress is laid, it may be inferred that 
the rats had burrowed into the grave-hill for the 
urpose of preying upon the bodies; that these 
grave-hills had been inhabited by rats in consider- 
able numbers, as rabbits inhabit a warren; and 
that they had lived there, and finally died there. If 
this were really the case, the rats would have died 
for want of more food, as soon as they had picked 
the skeleton clean. I beg to suggest, that it would 
be well to make a close examination of skeletons 
found with the remains of these depredators, to 
see whether the marks of rats’ teeth can be de- 
tected upon any of the bones. This might furnish 
a solution to the obscurity. ‘The animal is called 
the water-vole, or rat. It must have been carni- 
vorous. I was once out with a friend who shot a 
water-rat as it was swimming across a pond. We 
opened the stomach and found it full of chick- 
weed. P. Hurcuinson. 


Tue Encuisu Apr, 1588 (3" S. iii. 65.)—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Cottier for his prompt re- 
ply. In 1833 a copy of this remarkable tract was 
sold among Mr. Caldecott’s books, but in the Ca- 
talogue it was described as the work of William 
Rowley. In a copy now before me, the initials 
W. R. at the end of the dedication to Sir C, Hat- 
ton, are also explained, in an old hand, to be 
W. Rowley, not W. Rankins. Notwithstanding 
these two circumstances, I quite concur with Mr. 
Cottier in thinking that the English Ape may be 
safely ascribed to the author of A Mirrour of 
Monsters. 1 beg to take this opportunity of point- 
ing out to Mr. Coxier a slight oversight com- 
mitted by him in his last instalment of “ Extracts 
from the Registers of the Stationers’ Company ” 
“N.& Q..” 3° iii. 65, Pheander, the Mayden 


Ritchie was served heir to Mr. James Ritchie, of 
Prestoune, his father. There are many places 
named Preston, or Prestoune, in different parts of 
Scotland, but I may add that the Special Index to 
Services for the County of Haddington, No. 288, 
bears that on Feb. 1, 1668, Alexander Ritchie was 
served heir to his father, James, as mortgagee in 
a debt over the lands of Gleghornie, in that county. 
From the same Special Index as to the county of 
Edinburgh (No. 1161), it appears that on Feb. 4, 
1668, that service was repeated as to seven acres 
and a half of lands within the bounds of New- 
haven, in the latter county. G. 
Edinburgh. 


Roop Coar (3" §, ii. 491.) —I think G. is in 
error (3' S. iii. 59) as to the meaning of the 
“ Roode Cote.” I consider it refers to a real coat, 
with which one of the images in the Rood-loft was 
clothed. In the Visitation Articles of 1557, Car- 
dinal Pole demands, “whether they have a rood 


Knight, was printed by Thomas Creede, in 1595, | 


4to, in pursuance of the entry recorded by Mr. 
LLIER ; it was written by Henry Roberts. 
W. Carew Hazuirr. 


or Presroun (3" S. iii. 70.) — Allow 
me respectfully to suggest to your correspondent, 
%@., that he ought to make his queries more 
special, as that would probably be the means of 
eading sooner to their being satisfactorily an- 
swered ; e. ¢., in this instance he appears to give 
merely the result of a previous investigation, and 


20 details of it, 


At present I may notice that the printed Gene- 
7 Index to the Services of Heirs in Scotland, 
0. 6193, shows that on May 20, 1680, Alexander 


in their church, of a decent stature, with Mary 
and John, and an image of the patron of the same 
church?” In 1503, John Andrew of Henley-on- 
Thames, bequeathed thus :—“ Also I bequeath to 
our Lady’s Coat, in the chapel of Henley, a gold 
ring, the which was William Wylde’s, to hang on 
the said coat.” (Hist. of Henley, p. 125.) The 
custom is referred to by Chaucer, in his “ Plow- 
man’s Tale,”— 
“ That it leude people se mowe, 
Thou, Mary, thou worchest wonder thinges 
About that, that men offren to now 
- Hangen broches, ouches, and ringes, 
The priest purchaseth the offringes, 
But he will offer to none image.” 
Joun S. Burn. 
The Grove, Henley. 


In Foxe’s Ecclesiastical History, vol. iii. p. 104, 
there is an account of the Rood being replaced, 
with much ceremony, in St. Paul’s church, “ anno 
2nd Marie.” The concluding sentence helps to 
elucidate the query, — 

“ Not long after this, a merry fellow came in to Paul’s, 
and spied the Roode, with Mary and John, new set up; 
thereto, among a great sort of people, he made low cour- 
tessie, and said, —‘ Sir, your Mastership is welcome to 
Towne. I had thought to have talked further with your 
Mastership, but that ye be here clothed in the Queene’s 
colours. I hope ye be but a Summersbird, in that ye be 
dressed in white and green.’” 

Gitpert J. Frencu. 


Tae Wyrnpuams (3" iii. 16.) — It is true 
that the Wyndhams of Denton do not imme- 
diately succeed to any part of the Egremont pro- 
perty. But on the decease of the present Countess, 
the Somerset and Devonshire estates will pass to 
them. These, as Orchard Wyndham in the for- 
mer, and the Silverton and Bow estates in the 
latter, were left by the late earl (in whom the title 
expired) to his widow for life, with remainder to 
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the Denton family. From a couplet appended by 


Ina to his two “ Somerset Wills” printed in a late | 
number (3 S, ii. 501), it would seem that the , 


Wyndhams had profited by the spoils of Glaston- 
bury at the suppression. This may have been the 
branch seated on Trent, in the east of the county, 
who had the honour of concealing Charles IT. 
after the battle of Worcester for nearly three 
weeks, (See Boscobel Tracts.) The 
Wyndham lands came through a marriage with 
an heiress of the ancient family of Sydenham (see 
Leland quoted in Collins's Peerage, art. “ Egre- 
mont.”) I suspect that the Devonshire property 


must have been acquired, or at least augmented, | 
Certain it is, | 


by marriage with a Strangways. 
that alternate presentations to livings between the 
Earl of Ilchester and the Wyndhams (as of Silver- 


ton and Rowe) and a joint tenancy of lands, only | 


very recently assigned in severalty, go to indicate 


that they passed from one source to the two fami- | 


lies. Remembering that the Wyndhams obtained 
their title and rank in the peerage from marriage 
with a coheiress of a Duke of Somerset, who had 
married the heiress of the Percy family, I con- 
jecture that the Sussex, Yorkshire, and Cumber- 
land estates, which were bequeathed away by the 


last earl but one, have followed the peerage | 


created in 1749, with remainder to the issue of 
that daughter, Catherine, whom Sir John Wynd- 
ham married ; and that the third and last but one 
representative of the earldom was content that 
his nephew, the last earl, should inherit only those 
lands which had been longest in the Wyndham 
family. At all events, it is a family which owes 
much to its matrimonial connections. The states- 
man celebrated by Pope was of the Somersetshire 
branch. The estates are understood to be much 
encumbered; but the dignity of this ancient 
family is worthily represented and supported by 
the present countess, the last bearer of the noble 
name of Egremont. 

There was no mansion house on the Devon- 
shire property till the fourth and last earl pur- 
chased Combe-Satchell, an estate adjoining his 
property in the parish of Silverton, giving it the 
new name of Silverton Park. He commenced 
the building of a palatial residence in the Italian 
style, which he did not live to finish. Wishing to 
retain the use of the existing house in the mean 


time, the earl caused the walls of the new edifice | 


to be built around the old, which therefore stands 
incased by modern splendour, itself darkened and 
almost buried, and the other unfinished. 


Y. J. 


Quotation Waxtep (3" iii. 48.) — Your 


Orchard | 


at hand to help me, but should your fair corre. 
| spondent not find the passage, she will, I am sure, 
thank me for calling her attention to the work of 
| Rodman Drake, an American poet, who is not s 
| well known to English literature as he deserves to 
| be. Joan Pavin Puirurs, 


Lavup Cave S. iii. 61) was of Emmannd 
College, Cambridge, LL.B., 1701. 
C. H. & Tuomrson Coopers, 
Cambridge. 


Mock Swuns S. ii. 505; iii. 36.) 
Presse will find a dissertation on parbelia, or mock 
suns, by Huygens, in a very early volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions. The paper was read 
before the Royal Society in 1670. 

Jon J. Barpwett WorKarp, M.A. 


Dertection or Caancers S. i. 154; iii. 57.) 
Instances of this beautiful symbolical propriety, 
| made at the expense of an architectural impro- 

priety, not to call it a deformity, are not alto- 
gether uncommon, certainly in England. The 
ruined church of Whitby Abbey, in the North, 
, and Amesbury Church, Wilts (recently restored), 
| in the South, may be adduced as examples. In eaci 
of these the plainly-seen deflection of the chancel 
from the right line and square of the nave iss 
much as several feet; and in both cases the in 
clination of the chancel is to the north. 
The reason assigned by archeologists and 
alists for this singular deviation of a plain ruleis 
| this (probably derived from Durandus), a grand 
zealous and truly loving inducement. ‘The nave 
and chancel represent respectively the body and 
head of the Redeemer, as a whole cruciform 
church does His Cross. The deduction is, that 
the deflection from the right axis in question 
symbolises mystically, and for ever most sub 
stantially commemorates and sets forth, the falling 
or leaning on one side of the Saviour's Head, 
he hung on the Cross of our Salvation. ve 


Titres or Mayors (3" S. iii. 59.) — With re 
| gard to C. J.’s query on the mayors, whether of 

cities or towns, assuming to be described as Right 
| Worshipful, I would beg to observe, in the fist 
| place, that we are all got a little out of order 
| and assuming something more than belongs to us: 
thus, nearly all the laity are Esquires, of cours 
| those who have qualified themselves to preach, by 
| payment of a shilling at the quarter sessions, and 
the motion of the Spirit before or after, will often 
style themselves Reverend. I could mention the 
instance of one of the magistrates of a certain city, 
who was always called Mr. Justice A., 2 descrip 


correspondent, Lucy Peacock, will, I think, find | tion belonging only to certain of our judges whet 
the quotation she has indicated in The Culprit | out of court. Some worshipful mayors will style 
Fay, a poem full of exquisite fancy, and of ex- | themselves Right Worshipful ; and there are very 
ceeding grace and beauty. I have not the poem | many tradesmen who, instead of their respects 0 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


thanks, will now send you their compliments. For 
myself, I always return to such my respects, or my 
duty. 

But with regard to the description of Right 
Worshipful, I have been always led to believe, 
that this and Right Honourable were properly ap- 
plied only to such as were Privy Counsellors by 
office or otherwise. Now, the Lord Mayor of 
London is a Privy Counsellor by virtue of his 
office; and as once an Esquire always an Esquire, 
so in the instance given, I conceive those Alder- 
men of London who have passed the Chair, having 
once been Privy Counsellors, are ever afterwards 
properly styled Right Worshipful, the others Wor- 
shipful only. As to those mayors who assume the 
Right Worshipful style without sufficient grounds, 
the world may well laugh at their folly. 

One word more; in some Town Councils, in- 
stead of speaking of the Council or Meeting, it is 
now the fashion to call it the House. I will make 
amotion to the House; I will move the House, 
&e.! Is not this the fable of the frog swelling 
himself to the size of the bull ? 

Q in a Corner. 


Ow Wetts near Evinpurcu §. iii. 76.)— 
In addition to St. Catherine’s Well, mentioned in 
Maitland’s History, I beg also to state that the 
late Dr. Lindley Kemp, a very competent man of 
science, pointed out to me the fact that St. Mar- 
garet’s Well at Restalrig, not far from Jock's 
Lodge Barracks, exhibited early in the mornings, 
and before the waters had been disturbed by any 
one, a dark rich scum of petroleum, which he 
assured me he was in the habit of collecting in a 
bottle for medicinal purposes, being a medical 
practitioner. Suotto Macpurr. 


_ At Pitchford, six miles south of Shrewsbury, 
is a remarkable spring of water, on which unc- 
tuous matter floats. ‘This bituminous well gave 
its name to the village, and is supposed to have 
been known to the Romans, as the Watling Street 
passes through the parish. 

Tuos. E. 


Mies Mosse iii. 65.)—Mr. Corrier, 
m noticing a book of sermons by Myles Mosse 
(1595), observes, that “ Moss is an abbreviation 
of Moses,” and that “ perhaps Miles Mosse had 
been converted [from Judaism] to Christianity.” 
Now, although there are many Jews at the pre- 
sent day who are ashamed of their ancient an- 
cestry (and what people can boast of one more 
ancient than theirs ?) endeavouring to hide their 


iat by disguising their names, turning Moses | 
into Moss, Solomon into Sloman, Levy into | 


Lewis, Jonas into Jones, and so on, this practice 
surely had not commenced in 1595. 

But Moss is by no means an uncommon sur- 
tame in Yorkshire and Lancashire among per- 


sons of the purest English blood ; and Ailes is as 
genuine a north-country Christian name. When- 
ever it is met with in the South of England, I 
believe it will always be found in families ori- 
ginally belonging to one of the northern counties. 
“ Miles Moss” would be recognised in Yorkshire 
as a genuine Englishman. JAYDEE. 


Myles Mosse was D.D. of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. C. H. & Coorer. 


Portranpers (3" §, iii. 32, 33.) —M. F. feels 
much obliged to Mr. Greaves for his interesting 
reply to her query, and ventures a remark re- 
garding the native race from which these people 
sprung. Why should they not have been of 
native British descent ? It is to the isles and out- 
skirts and corners of the country that these people 
were driven by the various invaders, and they 
appear to have been a dark-eyed race, as are their 
Welsh descendants to this day, while the Danish 
and Norwegian Vikings, in their old ballads, are 
mostly described as blue-eyed, and red or yellow 
haired. ‘The speculation as to their British de- 
scent appears strengthened by the singular mar- 
riage custom quoted in the same page ot “N. & Q.” 
by W. P. from Smeaton’s Account of Eddystone 
Lighthouse, for « similar practice is known to 
prevail among the rural people of Wales under 
the name of bundling, and the identity of singular 
customs and traditions (which strike root deeply) 
always appears to me the strongest kind of evi- 
dence in cases of this nature. It may be ob- 
jected that the Welsh are not a tall race, but the 
causes advanced for the superiority of the Port- 
landers in this respect, have been already brought 
forward by Mr. Greaves, as good wages and 
good living. I. 


Dr. Joun Hart, Br. or Brisrox (3"* S. iii. 
19.) — Dr. Hall's gift of Bibles is still dis- 
tributed. They bear on one side the impress of 
the Bishop’s arms, with the inscription, “ The 
Gift of Doctor John Hall, late Lord Bishop of 
Bristoll ;” and on the other the words “* Northfield 
Trust.” I believe the legal representatives of 
John Spilsbury, who married the Bishop's sister, 
not daughter, have still some right in connection 
with the distribution of these Bibles. ‘The late 
Rev. Thomas Spilsbury, Independent Minister of 
Tewkesbury, exercised this right, as did also his 
| son, the late Mr. Thomas Spilsbury ; and I pre- 
/ sume his grandson, the Rev. John Spilsbury, 
now of Ufculme, will do so. An original portrait 
of the Bishop has descended in this branch of the 
Spilsbury family, and is now in the possession of 
Miss Spilsbury, the last surviving daughter of the 


E. J. H. 


| late Rev. ‘Thomas Spilsbury. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


S. ILL. Fen. 14, 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Turner's Liber Studiorum. Second Series. Photo- 
graphed from Twenty-one Original Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A., in the South Kensington Museum. Published 
under the Authority of the Department of Science and Art. 
(Cundall, Downes, & Co.) 

We are glad to find that the satisfaction with which 
the first portion of the Series of Photographs from Tur- 
ner’s Drawings, at the South Kensington Museum, was 
received by the art-loving public, has led to the publica- 
tion of a Second Series; which, resembling the originals 


just as strongly as the first did, exhibit the same careful | 


study of Nature in all her moods, and the same power of 
catching and fixing the Cynthia of the minute, which 
give such a charm to all the productions of Turner’s 
pencil, and fit them alike to instruct the artist and to 
delight the lover of the pure and beautiful. The present 
Series consists of twenty-one photographs; and it will 
be seen by the following enumeration of them, that it 
exhibits if possible greater variety than its predecessor. 
The drawings, which are here so admirably reproduced, 
are—Coast of Yorkshire ; Cephalus and Procris; Pastoral 
with Cattle; The Wye and the Severn; Laufenberg, 
Rhine; Dumblane Abbey ; Eastgate, Winchelsea; Sketch 
for Seapiece; Young Anglers; Juvenile Tricks; Bridge 


and Cows; Pembury Mill, Kent; Watermill; Hedging | 


and Ditching; Stackyard; Farmyard with Pigs; Marine 
Dabblers; Hindoo Ablutions; Crypt, Kirkstall; Bridge 
with Goats; and Sketch for Shipping. The publication 
does credit to all concerned in it — not less to those who 


projected it, than to those who have by their skill in re- | 


production, placed these gems of art within the reach of 
the many. 
Sussex Archeological Collections, relating to the History 


and Antiquities of the County, published by the Sussex | 
Archeological Society. Wol. 14 (being Vol. LI. of Second | 


Series). (Bacon, Lewes.) 
Supported by interesting papers by Mr. Blencowe, 


Mr. Durrant Cooper, Dr. Greenhill, Mr. Lower, and other | 


less known local antiquaries, the present volume is equal 
in variety and information to the majority of its prede- 
cessors. But when We come to consider that the Sussex 
Society has now given forth fourteen goodly volumes of 
Collections, We are tempted to ask if the time is not 
almost arrived, when these Collections and the other 
materials for such a work, in the hands of different 
Members of the Society, should be digested and arranged 
into a County History worthy of Sussex ? 


Books Recervep. — 

The Cassiterides, An Inquiry into the Commercial 
Operations of the Phoenicians in Western Europe, with 
particular reference to the British Tin Trade. By George 
Smith, LL.D., &e. (Longman.) 

This Essay having for its object to maintain the 
accuracy of the traditions respecting the early intercourse 
of the Phoenicians with this island, and of their trading 
with Cornwall for tin, will be perused with great in- 
terest by such of our readers as remember the valuable 
articles upon the subject which have appeared in the 
columns of “ N, & Q.” 

Tales and Sketches by Hugh Miller. Edited by Mrs. 
Miller. (A. & C, Black.) 

The best recommendation of this volume will be to 
enumerate the titles of the Tales and Sketches contained 
init. Our readers will know the manner in which Hugh 
Miller would describe his “ Recollections of Ferguson ; ” 
“ Recollections of Burns;” “The Salmon Fisher of 


Udoll;” “The Widow of Dunskaith;” “ The Lykee 
| wake;” “Bill Whyte;” “The Young Surgeong™ 
| “George Ross, the Scotch Agent;” “ M‘Culloch, a 
Mechanician ;” and lastly, “ A True Story of the I 
of a Scotch Merchant in the Eighteenth Century.” 


The Life and Death of the Irish Parliament. A Ig 
ture by the Rt. Hon. James Whiteside, Q.C., M.P. Parti 
(Hodges, Smith. & Co.) 

The Dublin Young Men’s Christian Association § 
lucky in its lecturers. The present, on a subjectm 
quiring very delicate handling, is eloquent and intuy 
esting, and we have no doubt was very effective, 
| The First Number of a new journal especially devotal 
| to the Fine Arts is announced for publication at the end@ 

March, It is to be entitled The Fine Arts Quar 
| Review, and to be edited by Mr. Woodward, Her Mi 
jesty’s Librarian, and Keeper of the Prints and Drawingl 
at Windsor Castle; and who in the Prospectus puts form 
la goodly list of contributors. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
| Particulars of Price, of the following Books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names anda 
| dresses are given for that purpose: — 
| Picronian Saaxesreane, 1809. Tragedies. Vol. IT. 
Wanted by Vr. Merivale, 5, Norfolk Square, Hyde Park, W. 


| Essays on Vanrovs Sensrers, Monan Divine, by John 
| Vols. If. and III. Printed (3 vols.), Glasgow, 1779. 

} Wanted by Mr. McKittrick, Shawland, by Glasgow. 


Weorenas, with Dr. Grey's Notes. 2Vols. 1744. 
Purtosoraicat Transactions. Vol. XLV. 

} Abridgement ot ditto. Vol. III 

Prot's Oxroansaine. 1677. 

Amenrrares Acapemica. Vol. I. 1749. 


Brows, Hist. Nat. Jamarew. 1756. 
Wooo's Arnes Oxon. Bliss, 1520. 


Wanted by Mr. T. Bobert, 33, Cambridge Terrace, Leica 


PMotices ta Correspondents. 


We shall commence inour next Number « series of interesting hg 
on Barnaby Googe, by Wr. Pinkerton. It will contain also 
ow Bacon's Essays; Registers of the Stationers’ Company; Early Dall 
and English Literature, aad other articles intercst. 

Purenomenon. A mad World, my Masters, the title of a 
Middleton ; heace, probably, its popularity. For the origin of 
given to man to conceal his T 


W. IL. M. The charade on the letter 1, beginning “Twas wig 
in Heaven, twas muttered in Hell,” was written, not by Byron, i 
Viss Fanshaw. See” N.& Q.” Ist S. v. 

Bexont. The majority of the long list of quotations sent by our G/ 
spondent willbe found in any collection of quotations, orby referea™ 
the Indexes of our \st and 2nd Series. 


E. H. A. Our Correspondent has overlooked a paper in ow am 
¥. 198, on the authorship of An Essay towards a Proposal for © 
Communion, by a Minister of the Church of Englend, 17%. 
Nathaniel Spinckes, in his Reply to it, suggests another reading, ™ 
Pretended Minister of the Church of England.” t is now 
conjectured to be the production of Joshua Bassett, formerly Masai, 
Sidney College, Cambridge. Hearne, in Bibliotheca Hearneians, 
has thus entered the work: “ Mr. Bassett’s Essay for Catholic Gm 
munion, Lond, 1704, 8vo. Jt is scarce.” In the Sale Catalogue the 
library of the Rev. M.A. Tierney, Dec. 2, V862 (lot 430), it is also 
buted to J. Bassett. 

Sr. Liz. The arrangement of genealogical notices must be left to ie 
discrimination of the collector. 

“Nores anv Quenrtes” is published at noon on Friday, and 
fesued in Mowrary Parts. The Subscription for Stamereo 
Six Months forwarded direct from the Publishers (including the 
yearly is Lis. 4d., which may ~— by Post Office 
Javour of Messns. Bett Daxov, 186, Fixer @ 
ali Commenications ror tas Eprror should be addressed. 


IMPORTING TEA without colour on the leat 
events the Chinese passing off inferior leaves as in the us 
Horniman's Tea is uncoloured, therefore, always good alike. Sollm 
packets by 2,230 
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